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which the deſire of pleaſing is certain to produce, 


and precluded the vain expedients of ſoftening cen- 


apologies, rouſing attention abruptneſs, : 


poem addition to their und 
—— — . unanimouſly adopted the 


lines of Homer, and the reader needs only be in- 


formed of the ſubJet to know in what manner the 
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It may, indeed, be no leſs dangerous toclaim, on 
certain occaſions, too little than too much. There 
2 Geanding coptenting in ik end invegitiip;cs 
which we often yield, as to a reſiſtleſs power; nor 
can he reaſonably expect the confidence of others, 
who too apparently diſtruſts himſelf. 
Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various oc- 
caſions, on which a man may without juſt offence 
proclaim his own excellencies, has omitted the cafe 
of an author entering the world; unleſs it may be 
under his general poſition, that a 
man may lawfully praiſe himſelf for thoſe qualities 
which cannot be known but from his own mouth ; 
as when he is among ſtrangers, and can have n@ 
opportunity of an actual exertion of his powers. 
That the cafe of an author is parallel will ſcarcely 
be granted, becauſe he neceſſarily diſcovers the de- 
gree of his merit to his judges, when he appears at 
his trial. But it ſhould be remembered, that un- 
leſs his judges are inclined to favour him, they will 
hardly be perſuaded to hear the cauſe. 
In love, the ſtate which fills the heart with a 
degree of ſolicitude next that of an author, it has 
been held a maxim, that ſucceſs is moſt eaſily ob- 
tained by indirect and unperceived approaches; he 
who too ſoon profeſſes himſelf a lover, raiſes ob- 
ſtacles to his own withes, and thoſe whom diſap- 


pointments have taught experience, endeavour to 


conceal their paſſion till they believe their miſtreſs 
withes for the diſcovery. The ſame method, if it 
were practicable to writers, would fave many com- 
plaints of the ſeverity of the age, and the caprices 
of criticiſm. If a man could glide imperceptibly 
into the favour of the publick, and only proclaim 
his pretenſions to literary honours when he is ſure 
B 2 of 
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in a moment's flight, 
— conguek, eads the fight, Francrte 


The queſtion concerning the merit of the day ie 
foon decided, and we are not condemned to toit 
half a folio, to be convinced that the 


to try the event of my firſt 


ſuffer me to attend any longer the trepidations of 


dick may 
be confident 


his alacrity to think in how many places he ſhall 
hear what he is now writing, read with extakes 
reflecting, that the author of a large treatiſe muſt 
proceed with anxiety, leſt, before the completion 
of his work; the attention of the publick may have 
a changed 
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. THE RAMBLERt » 
changed its object; but that he who is confined 
to no fingle topick, may follow the national taſte 
through all its variations, and catch the Aura po- 
pularis, the gale of favour, from what point ſoever 
mit ſhall blow. 

Nor is the proſpect leſs likely to eaſe the doubts 
of the cautious, and the terrours of the fearful, 
for to fuch the ſhortneſs of every ſingle paper is a 
powerful encouragement. He that queſtions his 
abilities to arrange the diſſimilar parts of an exten- 
five plan, or fears to be loſt in a complicated ſyſ- 
tem, may yet hope to adjuſt a few pages without 


perplexity ; and if, when he turns over the repo- 


fitories of his memory, he finds his collection too 
ſmall for a volume, he may yet have enough to 
furniſh out an eſſay. He that would fear to lay 
out too much time upon an experiment of which 
he knows not the event, perſuades himſelf that a 
few days will ſhew him what he is to expect from 
his learning and his genius. If he thinks his own 
Julgment not fulkrxnely enkghtencd, he may, by 


If he ſhould with too 
kttle premeditation encumber himſelf by an un- 
wieldy ſubject, he can quit it without confeſſing 
his ignorance, and paſs to other topicks leſs danger- 


his induſtry, and all his artifices, that he cannot 
deſerve regard, or cannot attain it, he may let the 
defign fall at once, and, without injury to others 
or himſelf, retire to amuſements of greater pleaſure, 
ar to ſtudies of better proſpect. 
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Nuns. 2. SaTuRDaY, March 24, 1750. 


Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 

And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant plain 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croft, | 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt, Porn. 


HAT the mind of man is never fatisfied with 
& the objects immediately before it, but is al- 
ways breaking away from the preſent moment,, 


and loſing itſelf in ſchemes of future felicity ; and 


that we forget the proper uſe of the time now in 


1. 


* 
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immediate eaſe for diſtant pleaſures, and, inſtead of 
enjoying the bleſſings of life, lets life glide away in 
preparations to enjoy them; it affords fuch oppor- 


tunities of triumphant exultation, to exemplify the ' 


of the human ftate, to rouſe mortals 
from their dream, and inform them of the filent 
celerity of time, that we may believe authors wil- 
ling rather to tranſmit than examine fo advanta- 
geous 2 and more inclined to purſue a 
track ſo ſmooth and ſo flowery, than attentively to 
confider whether it leads to truth. | 
This quality of looking forward into futurity 
ſeems the unavoidable condition of a being, whoſe 
motions are gradual, and whole life is progreſſive: 
as his powers are limited, he muſt uſe means for 
the attainment of his ends, and intend firſt what 
he performs laſt; as by continual advances from 
his firſt ſtage of exiſtence, he is perpetually varying 
the horizon of his proſpects, I. 


cover 'new motives of action, new excitements of 
fear, and allurements of deſire. 


| The end therefore which at preſent calls forth 


our efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, 
to be only one of the means to ſome remoter end. 
The natural flights of the human mind are not 
from pleaſure to pleaſure, but from hope to hope.. 

He that directs his ſteps to a certain point, muſt 


ſtrives to reach; he that undergoes the fatigue of 
labour, muſt ſolace his wearineſs with the contem- 
plation of its reward. In agriculture, one of the 
_ moſt ſimple and neceſſary employments, no man 
turns up the ground but becauſe he thinks of the 


* ». 
quer without a conteſt. It is ſo eaſy to laugh at © 
the folly of him who lives only in idea, refuſes 


frequently turn his eyes to that place which he 
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When we pity him, we reflect on our own difap- 
pointments ; ; and when we laugh, our hearts inform 
us that he is not more ridiculous than ourſelves, 
except that he tells what we have only thought. 


more to be cautioned againſt this anticipation cf 
than thoſe that aſpire to the name of 


authors. A man of lively fancy no ſooner finds 2 


hint moving in his mind, than he makes momenta- 


with 2 little encouragement from flattery, puſhes 
forward into future ages, and prognoſticates the 


honours to be paid him, when envy is extinct, and | 


faction forgotten, and thoſe, whom partiality now 
ſuffers to obſcure him, ſhall have given way to the 
triſlers of as ſhort duration as themſelves. 
Thoſe, who have proceeded fo far as to appeal 
to the tribunal of ſucceeding times, are not likely 
to be cured of their infatuation; but all endea- 
vours ought to be uſed for the prevention of a dif- 
eaſe, for which, when it has attained its height, 
perhaps no remedy will be found in the gardens of 
philoſophy, however ſhe may boaſt her phyſick of 
«„ 


I mal, therefore, while I am yet but lightly 
touched with the ſymptoms of the writer's malady, 
endeavour to fortify myſelf againſt the infection, 
not 


Perhaps no claſs of the human ſpecies requires 
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not without ſome weak hope, that my preſervatives: 
may extend their virtue to others, — 
ment expoſes them to the ſame danger: 
Landis amore tumes 7 Sunt certa piacula, qua te 
Ter pure letito poterunt recreare libello, 
I: fame your paſſion ? ' Wiſdom's powerful chm. 
II thrice read over, ſhall its force diam. Faancns- 
It is the fage advice of Epictetus, that a man 
— 1 himſelf often to think of what is- 
moſt ſhocking and terrible, that by ſuch reflections. 
he may be preſerved from too ardent wiſhes for 
eming good, and from 200 much aden in real 


we the mon Ac es 
} ea. 8 5. 
tred, and oppoſition, are names of happineſs; yet: 
this worl, this meaneſt fate, every one who res 
to write has reaſon to-fear. 


J nunc, et werſus tecum meditare canorote- 
Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays. . ** 


It may not be unfit for him who makes a new” 
entrance into the lettered world, fo far to ſuſpect 
his own powers as to believe that he poſſibly may- 
deſerve neglect; that nature may not have qualified - 
him much to enlarge or embelliſm knowledge, nor 
ſent him forth entitled by indiſputable 
to the conduct of the reſt of mankind ;- 


that, though the world muſt be granted to be yet 


in ignorance, he is not deſtined to diſpel the cloud, 
nor to ſhine out as one of the luminaries of life. 
For this ſuſpicion, every catalogue of a library will 
furniſh ſufficient reaſon; as he will find it crouded 
with names of men, who, though now forgotten, 
Were once no „* than 
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clude their approbation of any new 63 
Some are too indolent to read any thing, till its 
reputation is eſtabliſhed; others too envious to pro- 
mote that fame, which gives them pain by its in- 
creaſe. What is new is oppoſed, becauſe moſt are 
unwilling to be taught; and what is known is re- 
jected, becauſe it is not ſufficiently conſidered, that 
men more frequently require to be reminded than 
informed. The learned are afraid to declare their 
in hazard; the igrorant always imagine ves 
giving ſome proof 


ledge that he is indebted to other cauſes beſides his 
induſtry, his learning, or his wit. 
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Nuns. 3. Tuzspar, March 27, 1759. 


virus, repulſe neſcia ſordidæ, 
Nee ſumit aut pen ſecures 
Vadifappointed in defigns, 
With native honours virtue ſhines 3 
Nor takes up pow'r, nor lays it down, | 
As giddy rabbles ſmile or frown. ELyuingToNe 


HE taſk of an author is, either to teach what 
| is not known, or to recommend known 
truths by his manner of adorning them ; either to 
let new light in upon the mind, and open new 
ſeenes to the profpet, or to vary the dreſs and 
fituation of common objects, ſo as to give them 
freſh grace and more powerful attractions, to ſpread 
intelle& has already made its as may 
tempt it to return, and take a ſecond view of things 
haſtily paſſed over or negligently regarded. 
Either of theſe labours is very difficult, becauſe 


Hos. 


that they may not be fruitleſs, men muſt not only 


be perſuaded of their errors, but reconciled to their 
guide; they muſt not only confeſs their i 


ignorance, 
but, what is till leſs pleaſing, muſt allow that he 
from whom they are to learn is more knowing than 
themſelves. 


It might be imagined that ſuch an employment 
was in itſelf ſufficiently irkſome and hazardous; 
that none would be found ſo malevolent as wan- 
tonly to add weight to the ſtone of Siſyphus ; and 
that few endeavours would be uſed to obftru thoſe 
advances to reputation, which muſt be made at 
fuch an expence of time and thought, with fo great 
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tage from the ſucceſs. 


Yet there is a certain race of men, that either ; 


imagine it their duty, or make it their amuſement, 
to hinder the reception of every work of learning 


RANCE and Envy the firſt notice of a prey. | 
To theſe men, who diſtinguiſh themſelves by the 
appellation of CRITrIcksõ, it is neceſſary for a new 
author to find ſome means of recommendation. It 
is probable, that the moſt malignant of theſe per- 
ſecutors might be ſomewhat ſoftened, and pre- 
vailed an, for a ſhort time, to remit their fury. 


r 


ents, I find in the records of ancient times, that 
Anus was lulled by muſick, and CxxBerus qui- 
eted with a ſop; and am, therefore, inclined to 
believe that modern criticks, who, if they have not 
the eyes, have the watchfulneſs of Azcus, and 
can bark as loud as CErBerus, though, perhaps, 
they cannot bite with equal force, might be ſub- 
dued by methods of the ſame kind. I have heard 
how ſome have been pacified with claret and a ſup- 
per, and others laid aſleep with the ſoft notes of 


Though the nature of my undertaking gives me. 


wrulent generation, yet I have not hitherto per- 
— „ take any meaſures for flight or. 
For I am in doubt whether they can act 
—V hg Am ryan ey and ſuſpect that 
they have preſumed upon a forged commiſſion, 
fliled themſelves the miniſters of CRTricism, 
without any. authentick evidence of delegation, and 


wad | 
hazard in the miſcarriage, and with ſo little advan- © 


or genius, who ſtand as centinels in the avenues of. 
fame, and value themſelves upon giving Icno- 


ſufficient reaſon to dread the united attacks of this 
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uttered their own determinations as the decrees of 
2 higher judicature. 

Carricisu, from whom they derive their claim 


to decide the fate of writers, was the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of LABOUR and of TauTH: the was, at her 
birth, committed to the care of JusTice, and 


brought up by her in the palace of W1spom. Be- 


common qualities, ſhe was appointed the 
of Fancy, and | to beat time to the 
chorus of the Muszs, when they ſung before the 
throne of JuerTER. 

When the Mvszs condeſcended to viſit this 


lower world, they came accompanied by Carrr- 
cisu, to whom, upon her deſcent from her native 


regions, JUSTICE gave a fcepter, to be carried 
aloft in her right hand, one end of which was tinc- 


rr 
gleam of the torch of TzuTH, exhibited 
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Thus furniſhed for the,cxecution of her office, 
Cxrricism came down to ſurvey the performances 
of thoſe who profeſſed themſelves the votaries of 


the Muss. Whatever was brought before her, ſhe 
beheld by the ficady light of the torch —e— x 
and when her examination had convinced her, that 
the laws of juſt writing had been obſerved, ſhe : 
touched it with the amaranthine end of the ſcepter, 


t 
| 
i 
| 
| 


works, which required her inſpection, there was 
ſome impoſture attempted ; that falſe colours were 
Jaboriouſly laid; that ſome ſecret inequality was 
found between the words and ſentiments, or ſome 
diſimilitude of the ideas and the original objects; 

that incongruities were linked together, or that 
ſome parts were of no uſe but to enlarge the ap- 
pearance of the whole, without contributing to its 
beauty, folidity, or uſefulneſs. 

Wherever ſuch diſcoveries were made, and they 
were made whenever theſe faults were committed, 
CariTicisn refuſed the touch which conferred the 
ſanction of immortality, and, when the errors were 
frequent and groſs, reverſed the ſcepter, and let 
drops of lethe diſtil from the poppies and cypreſs, 
a fatal mildew, which immediately began to waſte 
the work away, till it was at laſt totally deſtroyed. 

There were ſome compoſitions brought to the 
teft, in which, when the ſtrongeſt light was thrown 
upon them, their beauties and faults appeared fo 
equally mingled, that CxrTicrism ſtood with her 
ſcepter poiſed in her hand, in doubt whether to 
ſhed lethe, or ambroſia, upon them. Theſe at laſt 
increaſed to ſo great a number, that ſhe was weary _ 
— * 
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improperly the ſcepter of Jus rien, referred 
— to be conſidered by T III. 


The proceedings of Tin, though very dila- 
themſelves 


others cruſhed for ever by a fingle blow. 

dily upon Tims, was at laſt fo well ſatisfied with 
with her patroneſs ASTREA, and leſt PxzjuDicE 
and Fare Tasrs to ravage at large as the a- 
ciates of Fx aud and Miscnmr; contenting ber- 
DD, wet 
learning virtue. 
| Before her departure ſhe broke her ſcepter, of 
were caught up by FLaTTzzY, and thoſe that N 
been infected with the waters of lethe were, with 
equal haſte, ſeized by Marzvorzucz. The fal- 


 lowersof FIArr EAT, to whom ſhediftributed her 


part of the ſcepter, neither had nor defired light, 


InTzRxEsST happened to exhibit. The companions 
of MarzvoLEnce were ſupplied by the Funn 


with a torch, which had this quality peculiar to 

infernal luftre, that its light fell only upon faults. 
No light, but rather darkneſs vifible 
Serv d only to diſcover ſights of woe. 

With theſe fragments of authority, the ſlaves of 


FLATTERY and MALEYOLENCE marched —_ 
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Nuns. 4. SaTurDarY, March 31, 1750. 


Simul et jucunds et idonea dicere Vite. Hon. 
And join both profit and delight in one. Cxnnicn. 
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I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon 
Pontanus, that all his writings are filled with the 
fame images; and that if you take from him his 
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Ne 4. THE RAMBLER. 19 
In like manner, almoſt all the ſictions of the laſt 

age will vaniſh, if you deprive them of a hermit . 
= « wood, » deve and « Giant, 

Why this wild ſtrain of imagination found re- 
ception fo long, in polite and learned ages, it is 
not eaſy to conceive; but we cannot wonder that 
while readers could be procured, the authors were 
willing to continue it ; for when a man had by 
practice gained ſome fluency of language, he had — 
no further care than to retire to his cloſet, let looſe 


- his invention, and heat his mind with incredibili- 


ties; a book was thus produced without fear of 
criticiſm, without the toil of ſtudy, without know- 
ledge of nature, or acquaintance with life. 
The taſk of our preſent writers is very different; 
it requires, together with that learning which is to 
be gained from books, that experience which can 
never be attained by folitary diligence, but mult 
ariſe from general converſe and accurate obſerva- 
tion of the living world. Their performances 
have, as Horace expreſſes it, plus oneris quantum 
vents minus, little indulgence, and therefore more 
difficulty. They are engaged in portraits of which 
rr 


ö one > 
reader; a5 the flipper ill executed was cenſured by 


—C—— 
dare before him. Theſe books are written chiefly 
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| haviour and ſucceſs to regulate their own practices, 
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when they ſhall be engaged in the like part. 

For this reaſon theſe familiar hiſtories may per- 
haps be made of greater uſe than the ſolemnities 
of profeſſed morality, and convey the knowledge 
of vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioms 
and definitions. But if the power of example is 
ſo great, as to take poſſeſſion of the memory by a 
kind of violence, and produce effects almoſt wich- 
out the intervention of the will, care ought to be 
taken that, when the choice is the 
beſt examples only ſhould be exhibited ; and that 
which is likely to operate fo ſtrongly, ſhould not 
be miſchievous or uncertain in its effects. 

The chief advantage which theſe fictions have 
over real life is, that their authors are at liberty, 
though not to invent, yet to ſele& objects, and to 
cull from the maſs of mankind, thoſe individuals 
upon which the attention ought moſt to be em- 
ployed; as a diamond, though it cannot be made, 
may de poliſhed by art, and placed in ſuch a fitua- 
tion, as to diſplay that luſtre which before was 
buried among common ſtones. 

It is juſtly conſidered as the greateſt excellency 
of art, to imitate nature; but it is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe parts of nature, which are moſt 
Er. greater care is ſtill required 
life, which is fo often difcoloured 
earn If the 


world be promiſcuouſly deſcribed, I cannot fee of 
what uſe it can be to read the account; or why it 
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hazard; to teach the means of avoiding the ſnares 
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It is therefore not a ſufficient vindication of a 
character, that it is drawn as it appears, for many * 
ought never to be drawn; nor of a F 
narrative, that the train of events is agreeable to © 
obſervation and experience, for that obſervation :- 
a gw knowledge of the world will be 
more frequently to make men cun- 

\ d. The purpoſe of theſe writings * 
vide that they may be ſeen hereafter with leſs 


laid by TxEAcHtryY for INNOCENCE, 


Many writers, for the ſake of following nature, 
ſo mingle good and bad qualities in their principal 
perſonages, that they are both equally conſpicu- 
ous ; and as we accompany them through their 


1 


adventures with delight, and are led by degrees to i | 


intereſt ourſelves in their favour, we loſe the ab- 
horrence of their faults, becauſe they do not hin- 
der our pleafure, or, perhaps, regard them with 
ſome kindneſs for being united with ſo much merit. 

There have been men indeed ſplendidly wick- 
ed, whoſe endowments threw a brightneſs on 
their crimes, and whom ſcarce any villainy made 
perfectly deteſtable, becauſe they never could be 
wholly diveſted of their excellencies; but ſuch 


have been in all ages the great corrupters of the : 


world, and their reſemblance ought no more to 
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P* Some have advanced, without due attention to 


the conſequences of this notion, that certain vir- 
tues have their correſpondent faults, and therefore 
that to exhibit either apart is to deviate from pro- 

ili Thus men are obſerved by Swift to be 
cc ful in the ſame degree as they are reſent- 
« ful.“ Rr of the fame 
kind, ſuppoſes man to n a brute impulſe, 
and purſue a certain degree of inclination, with- 
out any choice of the object; for, otherwiſe, 
though it ſhould be allowed that gratitude and re- 
rann of the 
paſſions, it follows not that ill be equally 
indulged when reaſon is conſulted ; yet unleſs 
that conſequence be admitted, this fagacious 
maxim becomes an empty found, without any 
relation to practice or to life. | 

Nor is it evident, that even the firſt motions to 
theſe effects are always in the fame proportion. 
For pride, which produces quickneſs of reſent- 
ment, will obſtruct gratitude, by unwillingneſs 
to admit that inferiority which obligation implies; 
and it is very unlikely, that he who cannot think 
he receives a favour, will acknowledge or repay it. 

It is of the utmoſt importance to mankind, that 
poſitions of this tendency ſhould be laid open and 
confuted ; for while men conſider good and evil 
as ſpringing from the ſame root, they will fpare 
the one for the ſake of the other, and in judging, 
if not of others at leaſt of themſelves, will be apt 
to eſtimare their virtues by their vices. To this 
fatal error all thoſe will contribute, who confound 


the colours of right and wrong, and, inſtead of 


_ helping 


24 THE RAMBLER Neg. © 
helping to ſettle their boundaries, mix them with 
ſo much art, that no common mind is able to 
diſunite them. 

In narratives, where hiſtorical veracity has ne 
place, | cannot diſcover why there ſhould not be 
extubited the moſt perfect idea of virtue; of vir- 
tue not angelical, nor above probability, for what 
we cannot credit we ſhall never imitate, but the 
higheſt and pureſt that humanity can reach, which, 
exereiſed in fuck trials as the various revolutions 


| Vice, for vice is neceffary to be thewn, ſhould al- 


ways diſguſt ; nor ſhould the graces of gaiety, or | 
ge N - yh foe f —a Ary 4 


to reconcile it to the mind. Wherever it 


they may be allowed to be wits. It is 
to be ſteadily inculcated, that virtue is 
proof of underftanding, and the only folid 
of greatnels ; OO voy > Os 
quence of narrow thoughts, that it begins i 
miſtake and ends in ignominy. 
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| Nuns. 5. Torsnar, Ai 3, 1750, 


Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis f arturit arbos, 

Nunc frondent fin, nunc formoſiſſimus anus Via e. 
Now ev'ry field, now ev'ry tree is green 5 

2 Ex TnIxs ron. 


VERY man is ſufficiently diſcontented with 
ſome circumſtances of his preſent ſtate, to 
ſuffer his imagination to range .more or lefs in 
queſt of future happineſs, and to fix upon ſome 
point of time, in which, by the removal of the 
inconvenience which now perplexes him, or ac- 


-uiltion of the advantage which he at Ram 


generally 
ng far Wn it was defir- 
the and preſs forward again with equal eager- 
1 


THEY 
1 


if 


1117 
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enthuſiaſm; for there is, I 
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 nmovis of ul dis magatinee ts the coming of the 
next ſpring ; if his health was impaired, the ſpring 
would reſtore it; if what he wanted was at a high 
price, it would fall its value in the ſpring. | 
The fpring indeed did often come without any 
of thele effects, but he was always certain that the | 


fore the middle of ſummer ; for he always talked 
of the ſpring as coming till it was paſt, and when 
it was once paſt, every one agreed with him that 
it was coming. 
ole 
brought to feel immoderate pleaſure in the con- 
templation of this delightful ſeaſon; but I have 
the ſatisfaction of finding many, whom it can be 
no ſhame to reſemble, infe with the fame 
ve, ſcarce any 
poet of eminence, who has not ſome teſti- 
mony of his fondneſs for the flowers, the zephyrs, 
and the warblers of the ſpring. Nor has the 
moſt luxuriant imagination been able to deſcribe 


the ſerenity and happineſs of the golden age, 


There is, indeed, ſomething inexpreſſibly plea- 
fing in the annual renovation of the world, and 
the new diſplay of the treaſures of nature. The 
cold and darkneſs of winter, with the naked de- 
formity of every object on which we turn our 

eyes, make us rejoice at the ſucceeding ſeaſon, as 
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awe we tae a ov fie 00 


— — * and every budding flower, which 2 
fevation brings carly to our view, is confi- 
2 a meſſenger to notify the approach 
of more joyous days. 

The Sr IN affords to a mind, fo free from the 
diſturbance of cares or paſſions as to be vacant to 
calm amuſements, almoſt every thing that our pre- 
ſent ſtate makes us capable of enjoying. The va- 
riegated verdure of the fields and woods, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of grateful odours, the voice of pleafure 
pouring out its notes on every fide, with the glad- 
neſs apparently conceived by every animal, from 
the growth of his food, and the clemency of the 
weather, throw over the whole earth an air of gaiety, 
ſignificantly expreſſed by the ſmile of nature. 

Yet there are men to whom theſe ſcenes are able 
to give no delight, and who hurry away from all 
the varieties of rural beauty, to loſe their hours 
and divert their thoughts by cards, or aſſemblies, 
a tavern dinner, or the prattle of the day. 
It may be laid down as a poſition which will fel. 

dom deceive, that when a man cannor bear his 
own company there is ſomething wrong. He muſt 
fly from himſelf, either becauſe he feels a tediouſ- 
neſs in life from the equipoiſe of an empty mind, 
which, having no tendency to one motion more 
than another but as it is impelled by ſome external 
power, muſt always have recourſe to foreign ob- 
jets ; or he muſt be afraid of the intruſion of ſome 
 unpleafing ideas, and, perhaps, is ſtruggling to eſ- 
cape from the remembrance of a loſs, the fear of a 
calamity, or ſome other thought of greater horror. 

Thoſe whom forrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleaſures 6 may properly apply 

to 


as THE RAMBLER. Neg. 
to ſuch diverſions, provided they are innocent, as 
lay ſtrong hold on the attention; and thoſe, whom 
fear of any future afflition chains down to miſery, 
muſt endeavour to obviate the danger. 

My conſiderations” ſhall, on this occaſion, be 
turned on ſuch as are burdenſome to themſelves 
merely becauſe they want ſubjects for reflection, 
and to whom the volume of nature is thrown open, 

—— 7 —— te. 
cauſe they never learned to read the characters. 

A French author has advanced this ſeeming pa- 
radox, that very few men know how to take a walk ; 
and, indeed, it is true, that few know how to take 
a walk with a proſpect of any other pleaſure, than 
3 y would have afforded them at 
There are animals that borrow their colour from 

the neighbouring body, and conſequently vary 
their hue as they happen to change their place. 
In like manner it ought to be the endeavour of 
every man to derive his refleftions from the ob- 
jects about him; for it is to no purpoſe that he 
alters his poſition, if his attention continues fixed 
to the ſame point. The mind ſhould be kept open 
to the acceſs of every new idea, and fo far diſen- 
gaged from the predominance of particular 
thoughts, as eaſily to accommodate itſelf to occa- 
A man that has formed this habit of turning 
every new object to his entertainment, finds in the 
productions of nature an inexhauſtible ſtock of 
materials upon which he can employ himſelf, 
without any temptations to envy or malevolence 
faults, perhaps, ſeldom totally avoided by thoſe, 
— 


Mankind muſt neceſſarily be diverſified by vari- 
ous taſtes, fince life affords and requires ſuch mul 
tiplicity of employments, and a nation of naturaliſts 
is neither to be hoped, or deſired; but it is ſurely 


of both ſexes, who are burthened with every new 
day, that there are many ſhows which they have 
not ſeen. | 

He that enlarges his curioſity after the works of 
nature, demonſtrably multiplies the inlets to hap- 
pineſs ; and, therefore, the younger part of my 
readers, to whom I dedicate this vernal ſpecula- 
tion, muſt excuſe me for calling upon them, to- 
make uſe at once of the ſpring of the year, and the 
ſpring of life ; to acquire, while their minds may 
be yet impreſſed with new images, a love of inno- 
cent pleaſures, and an ardour for uſeful know- 
ledge ; and to remember, Gn: « WO og 
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makes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers, 
however beautiful n 
nature as preparatives to autumnal fruits. 


Nuns. 6. SATURDAY, April 7, 1750. 


Strenua nos exercet inertia, navibus atque 
Nr petimus bene wivere « yuod fi, bc of 3 
Eft Ulnbris, animus f te non deficit æguns. Hor, 
In quef# of happineſs, which dwells at home: 


With vain purſuits fatigu'd, at length you'll find, 
No place excludes it from an equal mind, HRrEIRSTON. 


HAT man ſhould never ſuffer his happineſs 

to depend upon external circumſtances, is 
eat ockif pdmemges of the Seeicet phitafopdy ; 
a precept, indeed, which that lofty ſet has ex- 
tended beyond the condition of human life, and in 
which ſome of them ſeem to have compriſed an 
utter exclufion of all corporal pain and pleaſure 
from the regard or attention of a wiſe man. 
Such /@pientia inſaniens, 

. trine of another ſect, ſuch extravagance of philo- 
fophy, can want neither authority nor argument 
for its confutation : it is overthrown by the ex- 
perience of every hour, and the powers of nature 
riſe up againſt it. But we may very properly en- 
quire, how near to this exalted ſtate it is in our 
power to approach, how far we can exempt our- 
ſelves from outward influences, and fecure to our 
minds a ſtate of tranquillity : for, though the boaſt 
of abſolute independence is ridiculous and vain, 
yet a mean flexibility to every impulſe, and a patient 


as Horace calls the doc- | 


* 
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ſubmiſſion to the tyranny of caſual troubles, is 
below the dignity of that mind, which, however 
depraved or weakened, boaſts its derivation from 
a celeſtial original, and hopes for an union with 


Untefs the ſoul, to vice a-thrall, 
Deſert her own original. | 

Tue neceſſity of erecting ourſelves to ſome des 

gree of intellectual dignity, and of preſerving re- 
fources of pleaſure, which may not be wholly at 
the mercy of accident, is never more apparent than 
has let looſe to their own conduct ; who, not being 
"chained down by their condition to a regular and 
ſtated allotment of their hours, are obliged to find 
themſelves buſineſs or diverſion, and having nothing 
within that can entertain or employ them, are com- 
pelled to try all the arts of deſtroying time. a 

The numberleſs expedients practiſed by this claſs 
of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, is not: 
leſs ſhameful, nor, perhaps, much leſs pitiable, 
than thoſe to which a trader on the edge of bank 
ruptey is reduced. I have ſeen melancholy over- 
ſpread a whole family at the diſappointment of a 
party for cards; and when, after the propoſal of z 
thouſand ſchemes, and the diſpatch of the footmen 
upon a hundred meſſages, they have ſubmitted, 
with gloomy reſignation, to the misfortune of 
paſſing one evening in converſation with each 
other, on a ſudden, ſuch are the revolutions of 
the world, an unexpected viſitor has brought them 
relief, acceptable as proviſion to a ſtarving city, 
and enabled them to hold out till the next day. 
p C4 The. 


tions, or inclinations of the body, flattering them- 
felves that they can ſwallow in one poſture that li- 
guor, which they find in another to repel their lips. 
_ Yetſuch 


folly is not peculiar to the 


poems, 
enlarged 
happineſs 


of penetration or ſeve- 


where, however exalted by genius, and 
by ſtudy, he informs us of a ſcheme of 
to which the imagination of a girl upon 
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My deſire,” fays he, © bas been for ſome years 


© retire myſelf to ſome of our American planta- 
© tions, not to ſeek for gold, or enrich myſelf with 
© the traffick of thoſe parts, which is the end of 
© moſt men that travel thither ; but to forſake this 
| © world for ever, with all the vanities and vexations 
— © of it, and to bury myſelf there in ſome obſcure 
Fo © retreat, but not without the conſolation of letters 
* and philoſophy.” 
| Such was the chimerical proviſion which Cow- 
| ley had made, in his own mind, for the quiet of 
his remaining life, and which he ſeems to recom- 
mend to poſterity, ſince there is no other reaſon 
be given of a perſuaſion that content was the 
inhabitant of particular regions, and that a 
man might ſet fail with a fair wind, and leave 
behind þ him all his cares, incumbrances, and- 
calamities. | 
If he travelled fo far with no other purpoſe than 
to bury himſelf in ſome obſcure retreat, he might haue 
q, in his own c innumerable coverts 
dark to have concealed the genius of 
— for, whatever might be his opinion of 
the importunity with which he might be ſummon 
ed back into publick life, a ſhort experience would 
acquiſition, and that it would require little eontinu- 
ance to free himſelf from the intruſion of the world. 
There is pride enough in the human heart to pre- 
vent much defire of acquaintance with a man, by 
whom we are ſure to be neglected, however his 
— for ſcience or virtue may excite our 
C5; curioſity, 
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curioſity or eſteem ; ſo that the lover of retirement 
reſpet of 


whom he has formerly been known will very pa- 
tiently ſupport his abſence when they have tried a 
little to live without him, and found new diver- 


It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to 
hinder us from tyrannifing over one another, that 
no individual ſhould be of fuch importance, as to 
cauſe, by his retirement or death, any chaſm in 
the world. And Cowley had converſed to little- 
purpoſe with mankind, if he had never remarked, 
favoured lover, when onee they are re- 


; 
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fell 
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interruption, and to exclude for ever all that could 
deprive him of his darling ſatisfaction. He forgot, 
in the vehemence of deſire, that folitude and quiet 
owe their pleaſures to thoſe miſeries, which he was 
fo ſtudious to obviate ; for ſuch are the vicifitudes 
of the world, through all its parts, that day and 
labour and reſt, hurry and retirement, en- 
dear each other; ſuch are the changes that keep 
the mind in action; we deſire, we purſue, we ob- 
tain, we are fatiated ; we deſire ſomething elſe, 
and begin a new purſuit. 

If he had proceeded in his projeft, and fined his 
habitation in the moſt delightful part of the new 
world, it may be doubted, whether his diftance 
from the vanities of life would have enabled him 
to keep. away the vexations. It. is common far a, 
man, who feels pain, to fancy that he could bear 
it better in any other part. Cowley having known. 
the troubles and perplexities of a particular condi- 
tion, readily perſuaded himſelf that nothing worſe 
was te be found, and that every alteration would 
bring ſome improvement; he never ſuſpected that 
the cauſe of his unhappineſs was within, that his: 


own paſſions were not ſufficiently regulated, and 
that he was haraſſed by his own 


which 
_ epuld never be without ſomething to awaken it, 


would accompany. him over the fea, and find its. 
way to his American elyſium. He would, upom 
tlie trial, have been ſoon convinced, that the foun- 
tain of content muſt ſpring up in the mind; and 
that he, who tus fo ke Lnowliidie of Tikien 
nature, as to ſeek happineſs by changing any 
thing. but his own diſpoſitions, will waſte his life+ 
io fruitleſs efforts, and multiply the griefs which 

ite purpoſes to remove. 


C6. 


chief intereſt to remove from them every thing that 
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Nuns. 7. Tuzspar, April 10, 1750. 


O qui perpetud mundum ratione gubernas, 

Terrarum celique ſator ! 
Dip dran nebulas & pondera mala, 
Atque two ſplendere mica! Tu namgue ſerenam, 
Tu requies tranguilla piis. Te cernere, finis, 


Principium, ler duzx, ſemita, terminus, idem, BoxTurut, 


© Thou whoſe pow'r o'er moving worlds preſides, 
Whoſe voice created, and whoſe wiſdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure effulgence ſhine, | 
And chear the clouded mind with light divine. 
"Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaſt 

With ſilent confidence and holy reft ; 

| From thee, great God, we ſpring, to thee we tend, 


HE love of RzTizzment has, in all ages, 
adhered cloſely to thoſe minds, which have 


been moſt enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by 


genius. Thoſe who 


enjoyed every thing 


generally 
ſuppoſed to confer happineſs, have been forced to 


ſeek it in the ſhades of privacy. Though they 
poſſeſſed both power and riches, and were, there- 
fore, furrounded by men, who conſidered it as their 


might offend their eaſe, or interrupt their pleaſure, 
they have ſoon felt the languors of fatiety, and 


found themſelves unable to purſue the race of life 


— nen of in Kate foli- 
tude. 
To produce this diſpoſition nothing appears re- 


_ quiſite but quick ſenſibility, and active imagination 


for, though not devoted to virtue, or ſcience, the 
man, whoſe faculties enable him to make ready 
compariſons of the preſent with the paſt, will find 
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ments, that he will gladly ſnatch an hour of re- 

treat, to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and 

ſeek for that variety in his own ideas, which the 
of ſenſe cannot afford him. 

Nor will greatneſs, or abundance, exempt him 
from the importunities of this defire, fince, if he 
is born to think, he cannot reſtrain himſelf from a 
thouſand enquiries and ſpeculations, which he 
muſt purſue by his own reaſon, and which the 
ſplendour of his condition can only hinder ; for 
F thoſe who are moſt exalted above dependance or 

c.ontroul, are yet condemned to pay ſo large a tri- 

daute of their time to cuſtom, ceremony, and po- 
paularity, that, according to the Greet proverb, no 
man in the houſe is more a ſlave than the maſter. 

When a king aſked Euclid the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to him in a 
more compendious manner, he was anſwered, that 
there was no royal way to geometry. Other things. = 
may be ſeized by might, or purchaſed with money, 
but knowledge is to be gained only by ſtudy, and 
ſtudy to be proſecuted only in retirement. 

Theſe are ſome of the motives which have had 
power to ſequeſter kings and heroes from the 
crowds that ſoothed them with flatteries, or inſpi- 
rited them with acclamations ; but their efficacy 
| ſeems confined to the higher mind, and to operate 
little upon the common claſſes of mankind, to- 


is adequate, and who ſeldom range beyond thoſe 
entertainments and vexations, which ſolicit their. 

attention by prefling on their ſenſes. 
But there is an univerſal reaſon for ſome ſtated 


intervals of ſolitude, which the inſtitutions of the 
church 
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church call upon me, now eſpecially to mention ; 
a reaſon, which extends as wide as moral duty, or 


the hopes of divine favour in a future ſtate ; and 


which ought to influence all ranks of life, and all 
degrees of intellect; fince none can imagine them- 
ſelves not comprehended in its obligation, but ſuch 
as determine to ſet their Maker at defiance by obſti- 
nate wickedneſs, or whoſe enthufiaſtick ſecurity of 
and all human means of improvement. 

The great taſk of him, who conducts his life by 
the precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the prefent, to impreſs upon his 
mind ſo ſtrong a ſenſe of the importance of obe- 
dience to the divine will, of the value of the re- 
ward promiſed to virtue, and the terrors of the pu- 
niſhment denounced againſt crimes, as may over- 
bear all the temptations which. temporal hope or- 
fear can bring in his way, and enable him to bid. 
equal defiance to joy and forrow, to turn away at 
one time from the allurements of ambition, and 
puſſi forward at another againſt the threats of ca- 


It is not without reaſon that the apoſtle repre- 
ſints our paſſage through this ſtage of our exiſtence 
dy images drawn-from the alarms and ſolicitude of 
a military life ; for we are placed in ſuch a ſtate,. 
that almoſt every thing about us conſpires againſt 
our chief intereſt. We are in danger trom what- 
ever can get poſſeſſion of our thoughts ; all that can 
excite in us either pain or pleaſure has a tendency 
ts obſtruct the way that leads to happineſs, and 
either to turn us aſide, or retard our progreſs. 
Our ſenſes, our appetites, and our paſſions, are 


N 


out lawful and faithful guides, in moſt things that. 


erer Wal” 


| have over things choſen, but they 
pain. much earlier than we apprehended guilt, and 
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relate folely to this life; and, therefore, by the 
hourly neceſſity of conſulting them, we gradually 
fink into an implicit ſubmiſhon, and habitual con- 
fidence. Every act of compliance with their mo- 
tions facilitates a ſecond compliance, every new 
ſtep towards depravity is made with leſs reluctance 
than the former, and thus the deſcent to life merely, 
ſenſual is perpetually accelerated. 

The ſenſes have not only that advantage over. 
canſcience, which things neceſſary muſt always 
have likewiſe a 
kind of a in their favour. We feared 


were delighted with the ſenſations of pleaſure, be- 
fore we had capacities to be charmed with the 
beauty of rectitude. To this power, thus early 
eſtabliſhed, and inceflantly increafing, it muſt be 
remembered, that almoſt every man has, in ſome 
part of his life, added new ſtrength by a voluntary 
or negligent ſubjection of himſelf ; for who is there 
that has not inſtigated his appetites by indulgence, 
or ſuffered them by an unreſiſting neutrality to en- 
large their dominion, and multiply their demands ? 

From the neceſſity of diſpoſſeſſing the ſenſitive 
faculties of the influence which they muſt naturally 
gain by this preoccupation of the foul, ariſes that 
conflict between oppoſite deſires, in the firſt endea- 
vours after a religious life; which, however enthu- 
ſiaſtically it may have been deſcribed, or however. 
contemptuouſly ridiculed, will naturally be felt in 
ſome degree, though varied without end, by dif- 
ferent tempers of mind, nd fnemmeradle clornm- 
fiances of health or condition, greater or leſs fer- 


wur, more or fewer temptations to relapſe. 
From. 
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From the perpetual neceſſity of conſulting the 
animal faculties, in our proviſion for the preſent 
life, ariſes the difficulty of withſtanding their im- 
pulſes, even in caſes where they ought to be of no 
weight; for the motions of ſenſe are ĩ 
its objects ſtrike unfought, we are accuſtomed to 
follow its directions, and therefore often ſubmit to 


the ſentence without examining the authority of ; 


the judge. 


that, ſuppoſing the mind, at any certain time, in 

an equipoiſe between the pleaſures of this life, and 

the hopes of futurity, preſent objects falling more 
y into the ſcale would in time 

rate, and that our regard for an inviſible ſtate would 

grow every moment weaker, till at laſt it would. 

loſe all its activity, and become abſolutely without 


put into our own hands, and we have power to 


transfer the weight to either fide. The motives to 


a life of holineſs are infinite, not leſs than the fa- 
vour or anger of amnipotence, not leſs than eter- 


nity of happineſs or miſery. But theſe can only 


influence our conduct as they gain our attention, 


which the buſineſs, or diverfions, of the world are 


always calling off by contrary attractions. 

The great 
which all the rites of religion ſeem to be inſtituted, 
1s the perpetual renovation of the motives to vir- 


tue, by a voluntary employment of our mind in 


the contemplation of its excellence, its importance, 
and its neceſſity, which, in proportion as they are 


more frequently and more willingly revolved, gain 
a more. forcible and permanent influence, till in 


+ 
5 
Ne . 


Thus it appears, upon a philoſophical eſtimate, 


To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is 


art therefore of piety, and the end for 
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ches, which has been 
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” To facilitate this change of our affections, it is 
neceſſary that we weaken the temptations of the 
world, by retiring at certain ſeaſons from it; for 


[ its influence ariſing only from its preſence, is much 


leſſened when it becomes the object of folitary me- 
ditation. A conſtant reſidence amidſt noiſe and 
pleaſure inevitably obliterates the impreſſions of 
piety, and a frequent abſtraction of ourſelves into 
a ſtate, where this life, like the next, operates only 
upon the reaſon, will reinſtate religion in its juſt 
authority, even without thoſe irradiations frc 
above, the hope of which I have no intention to 
withdraw from the fincere and the dili 
This is that conqueſt of the world and of our- 
always conſidered as the 
perfection of human nature; and this is only to be 
obtained by fervent prayer, ſteady reſolutions, and 
frequent retirement from 


/ 
„ THE RAMBLER. 
Nuns. 8. SaTurDar, pril 14, 1750. 
—— Patitur ponas peccendi ſola woluntas ; | 
Fadi crimen habet. Iv v. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 


Contrafts the danger of an actual fault. Cnrecu, 


a regular account, according to the manner in 
which they have been ſpent, it is ſcarcely to be 
Nh few would be marked out to the 
mind, by any permanent or viſible effects, how 
ſmall a proportion his real action would bear to his 
ſeeming poſſibilities of action, how many chaſms 
he would find of wide and continued vacuity, and 
how many interſtitial ſpaces unfilled, even in the 
moſt tumultuous hurries of buſineſs, and the moſt 
eager vehemence of purſuit. 


the great globes of matter are thinly ſcattered 
through the univerſe, but the hardeſt bodies are fo 
porous, that, if all matter were compreſſed to per- 
fect folidity, it might be contained in a cube of a 
few feet. In like manner, if all the employment of 
life were crowded into the time which it really oc- 
cupied, perhaps a few weeks, days, or hours, would 
be ſufficient for its accompliſhment, ſo far as the 
mind was engaged in the performance. For ſuch 
is the inequality of our corporeal to our intellectual 
faculties, that we contrive in minutes what we exe- 


cute in years, and the ſoul often ſtands an idle 
ſpectator of the labour of the hands, and expedi- 


For 


tion of the feet. 


N-. 


F the moſt active and induſtrious of mankind | 
L was able, at the cloſe of life, to recollect di- 
ſtinctly his paſt moments, and diſtribute them, in 


| It is faid by modern philoſophers, that not only 
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For this reaſon, the ancient generals often found 
themſelves at leiſure to purſue the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy in the camp; and Lucan, with hiſtorical ve- 
racity, makes Cæſar relate of himſelf, that he noted 
the revolutions of the ſtars in the midſt of prepa- 
rations for battle. 


— Media inter prælia ſemper 
Amid the ftorms of war, with curious eyes 
I trace the planets and ſurvey the ſkies. 


T hat the foul always exerts her peculiar powers, 
with greater or leſs force, is very probable, though 
the common occaſions of our preſent condition re- 
quire but a ſmall part of that inceſſant cogitation ; 
and by the natural frame of our bodies, and gene- 
ral combination of the world, we are fo frequently 
condemned to inactivity, that as through all our 
ture we are thinking, fo for a great part of our 
time we can only 

Leſt a ö 
fitably or hurtfully employed, and the ſuperfluities 
of intellect run to waſte, it is no vain ſpeculation 
to confider how we may govern our thoughts, re- 
ſtrain them from irregular motions, or confine them 


from boundleſs diſſipation. 

How the is beſt conducted to the 
knowledge of ſcience, by what ſteps it is to be led 
forwards in its purſuit, how it is to be cured of its 
defects, and habituated to new ſtudies, has been 
the inquiry of many acute and learned men, whoſe 
obſervations I ſhall not either adopt or cenſure; 
my purpoſe being to conſider the moral difcipline 
of the mind, and to promote the increaſe of virtue 
rather than of learning. * 
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withdraws his attention from the atrociouſneſs of 
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This inquiry ſeems to have been neglected for 
want of remembering that all action has its oright 
in the mind, and that therefore to ſuffer the 
to be vitiated, is to poiſon the fountains of mom 
lity : Irregular deſires will produce licentious prat 
tices; what men allow themſelves to wiſh they wit 
ſoon believe, and will be at laſt incited to execute 


For this reaſon the caſuiſts of the Romiſh church, 
who gain, by confeſſion, great opportunities of 
knowing human nature, have generally determined 
that what it is a crime to do, it is a crime to think, 
— wh noe the Gelag, ſafety 

or advantage of a wicked deed, a man ſoon begins 
to find his conſtancy relax, and his deteſtation fob» 
ten ; the happineſs of ſucceſs glittering before him, 


the 


guilt, and acts are at laſt confidently perpetrat» 


5 ed, of which the firſt conception only crept into the 


— No man havever bern drawn to crimes, by love 


, envy or hatred, but he can tell how ea» 
1 2 have ring Oe me 
how readily his mind would have obeyed a call to 
any other object, and how weak his paſſion has 
been after ſome caſual avocation, till he has recalled 


It again to his heart, and revived the viper by tos 


warm a fondneſs. 


r 


reaſon a conſtant guard over imagination, that 

have otherwiſe no ſecurity e 
may corrupt our hearts in the moſt recluſe ſolitude, 
with more pernicious and tyrannical appetites and 
wiſhes than the commerce of the world will gene- 
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rally produce; for we are eaſily ſhocked by crimes 
ue at once in their full magnitude, but 
the gradual growth of our own wickedneſs, en- 
deared by intereſt, and palliated by all the artifices 
ä ves we ine ts form Gifintens bn 
our own favour, and reaſon by degrees fubmits to 
ablurdity, as the eye is in time accommodated to 
darkneſs. 
In this diſeaſe of the foul, it is of the utmoſt im- 
portance to apply remedies at the beginning; and 
therefore I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what thoughts 
are to be rejected or improved, as they regard the 
paſt, preſent, or future; in hopes that ſome may 
be awakened to caution and vigilance, who, per- 
—_— —— deg * 
more 
dreams, they are concluded innocent. yet only 
The recollection of the paſt is only uſeful by way 
of proviſion for the future ; and therefore, in re- 
viewing all occurrences that fall under a 
conſideration, it is proper that a man ſtop at the 
firft to remark how he was led thither, 
and why he continues the reflection. If he is dwell- 
ing with delight upon a ſtratagem of ſucceſsful 
fraud, a night of licentious riot, or an intrigue of 
guilty pleafure, let him ſummon off his imagina- 
tion as from an unlawful purſuit, expel thoſe paſ- 
ſages from his remembrance, of which, though he 
cannot ſerioufly approve them, the pleaſure over- 
powers the guilt, and refer them to a future hour, 


| when they may be conſidered with greater ſafety. 


e. for the impreſ- 
ſions of paſt pleaſure are always leſſening, but the 
8 reſpects futurity, continues 


The 
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The ſerious and impartial retroſpect of our con- 


duct is indiſputably neceſſary to the confirmation 
or recovery of virtue, and is, therefore, recom. | 


mended under the name of ſelf- examination, by 


divines, as the firſt act previous to repentance. It 
is, indeed, of ſogreat uſe, that without it we ſhould 


always be to begin life, be ſeduced for ever by the 


fame allurements, and miſled by the fame fallacies. 


But in order that we may not loſe the advantage of 
our experience, we muſt endeavour to fee every} 
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de unwilling to quit what we have ſeized, though 


gain it, and to image the happineſs of particular 
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has no right, he ſhould ſtart back as from a pitfal 
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choſen, and then voluntarily continued. 


Evil into the mind of gad or man 


{oy wats ee = 
No ſpat or ſtain behind. TON. 


In futurity chiefly are the ſnares lodged, by which 
the imagination is intangled. Futurity is the pro- 
per abode of hope and fear, with all their train and 
progeny of ſubordinate apprehenſions and defires. 
In futurity events and chances are yet floating at 
large, without apparent connexion with their cauſes, 
and we therefore eaſily indulge the liberty of grati- 
fying ourſelves with a pleaſing choice. To pick and 
cull among poſſible advantages is, as the civil law 
terms it, in vacuum venire, to take what belongs to 
nobody; but it has this hazard in it, that we ſhall 


an owner thould be found. It is eaſy to think on 
that which may be gained, till at [aft we reſolve to 


conditions till we can be eaſy in no other. We 
ought, at leaft, to let our defires fix upon nothing 
in another's power for the fake of our quiet, or in 
another s poſſeffion for the fake of our innocence. 
When a man finds himſelf led, though by a train 
of honeſt ſentiments, to wiſh for that to which he 


covered with flowers. He that fancies he ſhould 
benefit the publick more in a great ſtation than the 
man that fills it, will in time imagine it an act of 
virtue to ſupplant him; and as oppoſition readily 
kindles into hatred his eagerneſs todo that good, to 
which he is not called, will betray him to crimes, 
which in his original ſcheme were never propoſed. | 

6 | 


43 
the laws of virtue, muſt regulate his thoughts by 
thoſe of reaſon; he muſt keep guilt from the re- 


ceſſes of his heart, and remember that the plea- 
ſures of fancy, and the emotions of defire, are more 


in every ſituation, without the concurrence of ex- 1 


ternal opportunities. 


Nun. 9. Tuzspar, Abril 17, 1750. 


ed for ofſe velis, nibilgue malis, Man. | 
Chuſe what you are z no other ſtate prefer, ExyninsTon, 


T is juſtly remarked by Horace, that, howſo- 
ever every man may complain occaſionally of 
the hardſhips of his condition, he is ſeldom willing 


to change it for any other on the fame level: for | 


whether it be that he, who follows an employ- 
ment, made choice of it at firſt on account of its 


„ ths badfioatien : or that when acci- 


dent, or the determination of others, have placed 
him in a particular ſtation, he, by endeavouring to 
reconcile himſelf to it, gets the cuſtom of viewing 
it only on the faireſt fide; or whether every man 


thinks that claſs to which he belongs the moſt illu- 
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quently and with greater force among thoſe who 
have never learned to conceal their ſentiments for 
OT or to model their expreſſions by 
the laws of politeneſs; and therefore the chief con- 
ariſe from a mutual endeavour to exalt one trade by 
depreciating another. 

From the fame principles are derived many con- 
folations to alleviate the inconveniencies to which 
every calling is peculiarly expoſed. A blackſmith 
was lately pleaſing himſelf at his anvil, with ob- 
ſerving that, though his trade was hot and footy, 
laborious and unhealthy, yet he had the honour of 
living by his hammer, he got his bread hike a man, 
and if his fon ſhould riſe in the world, and keep his 
coach, nobody could reproach him that his father 
was a tailor. 
A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, is never 
ſo irreſiſtibly flattered, as when ſome rival calling 
is mentioned with contempt. Upon this principle 
a linen-draper boaſted that he had got a new cuſ- 


tomer, whom he could ſafely truſt, for he could have 


no doubt of his honeſty, fince it was known, from 
unqueſtionable authority, that he was now filing a 


bill in chancery to delay payment for the clothes 
which he had worn the laſt ſeven years; and he 


_ himſelf had heard him declare, in a publick coffee- 


houſe, that he looked upon the whole generation 
of woollen-drapers to be ſuch deſpicable wretches, 
that no gentleman ought to pay them. 

It has been obſerved that phyſicians and lawyers 


are no friends to religion; and many conjectures 
have been formed to diſcover the reaſon of fuch 2 


combination between men who agree in nothing 


elſe, and who ſeem leſs to be affected, in their own 
Vor. I, D provinces, 
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The I 
thought about religion but 
dre e » partes, frrn kim nn alle, 
from their own, and therefore declared war againſt 
him. A young ſtudent from the inns of court, 
who has often attacked the curate of his father's 


_ pariſh with ſuch arguments as his acquaintances 


could furniſh, and returned to town without fuc- | 


ceſs, is now gone down with a reſolution to 
him; for he has learned at laſt how to manage a 
prig, and if he pretends to hold him again to fyl- | 
OTIS tas > aa fn ralieve,, whit nebier ö 
logick nor metaphyficks can reſiſt. [ 
I laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato 
Mill look aghafſt, denne 
Pours in upon him thus. 


The malignity of ſoldiers and failors againſt each 
other has been often experienced at the coſt of their | 


; 


action of <= 
ligence. It may be obſerved in general that no 
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* fuch amuſements. It was declared 
* that, if the commonwealth was 


* invaded, Jer but Flintlla crack her fan, neaber 


x 
pens, nor fwords, ſhall be wanting at the ſum- 
© mons; the wit and the 
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moſt part, fumes away in outcries of injury, and. 
proteſtations of vengeance, and ſeldom proceeds 
to actual violence, unleſs a drawer or linkboy falls 
in their way ; but they interrupt the quiet of thoſe. 
that happen to be within the reach. of their cla- 
mours, obſtruct the courſe of converſation, and 
diſturb the enjoyment of ſociety. 

underſtanding or virtue, are, therefore, not 
always treated with the ſeverity | 


OY Ns — as 
language, as acting 


with a miſt before their eyes; they are therefore 
paiſed over as the involuntary blows of a man agi- 
tated by the ſpaſms of a convulfion. 5 
It is ſurely not to be obſerved without indigna- 
tion, that men may be found of minds mean enough 
to de ſatisſied with this treatment; wretches who 


pride, like n 
id other if it once break: 
ano, — — 
paſſionate man, upon the review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to offer to bis with 
wn 
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when they know it muſt follow them behind, and 
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when he has confidered how his outrages were 


cauſed, 
— n and in what they are 


Thoſe fudden burſts of rage generally break oue 


upon ſmall occafions; for life, unhappy as it is, 


cannot ſupply great evils as frequently 
yo ho» od, mnt ddr — 


refletion upon his violence muſt ſhow him 

— — — 
petty incident, that he is the mere ſlave of caſualty, 
ind that his reaſon and virtue are in the power of 


the wind. 


One motive there is of theſe loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always diſcover to himſelf. He that finds 
his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, 
and by conſequence his ſuffrage not much regard- 
ed, is ſometimes in hope of gaining that attention 
by his clamours, which he cannot otherwiſe ob- 
dr ayes Terry wy that at leaſt 
made himſelf heard, that he had the power to 
interrupt thoſe whom he could not confute, and 
ſuſpend the deciſion which he could not guide. 
Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
=p ang tle fortets ans ns 3 they 
their own ignorance, they fee their own infig- 
— — en Ay may > „ by their 
, to fright away contempt from before them, 


think themſelves eminently maſters, when 


delay ſhould provoke them to a greater. 


Theſe temptations cannot but be 
bat It is ſo cannot but be ownedto hae 
——y_. 


powers. 
upon the moſt exact eſtimate, not to produce ad- 
_ vanitages equal to its inconveniencies ; for it ap- 
pears not that a man can by uproar, tumult, and 


—— —y-—̃ foo, 
or nature have made hi dependents. He 
may, by a ſteady perſeverance in his ferocity, fright 
his children, and harraſs his ſervants, but the 
of the world will look on and 
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from around him, and he is left, as Homer ex- 
preſſes it, pd» pid, x3, to devour his own heart | 


in ſolitude and contempt. 
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dug ot 
S you ſeem to have devoted your labours to 


virtue, 


To the RAMBLER. 
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morning, 
nurſe, and then fit down to my needle. But ma- 
dam was a woman of great ſpirit, and would not 
be contradicted, and therefore I ſhould take care, 
for good places were not eaſily to be got. 3 
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lady Lofty, dreſſed, as I was directed, in what 
little ornaments I had, becauſe the had latel got 

a place at court. Upon the firſt fight of me, ſhe 
turns to the woman that ſhowed me in, Is this the 
hay that wants a place? Pray what place wou'd 
you have, miſs? a maid of honour's place ? Ser- 
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| Pray move off—I am reſolved to be the head per- 
fon in this houſe—— You are ready dreſfs'd, the | 
taverns will be open. + 
I went to enquire for the next place in a h 
Knen gown, and heard the ſervant tell his lady, 


to keep me out of the ſtreet, and 
The firſt day of this week I faw two 
At one I was aſked where I had lived? 


ſhould never have done if ſhe was to follow git 
about. At the other houſe I was a ſmirking huffy, | 
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Tue three next days were ſpent in lady Bluff's 

entry, where I waited fix hours every day for the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the ſervants peep at me, and go 
ſhanks in the entry; ſhe will know the houſe again. 
At fun-ſet the two firſt days I was told, that 


that I muſt learn to humble myſelf, and that al 
great ladies had particular ways; that if I went on 
in that manner, ſhe could not tell who would keep 2 
fell their clothes, and beg in the ſtreets. | 
It was to no purpoſe that the refuſal was de- 
cared by me to be never on my fide ; I was re- 
ſoning againſt intereſt, and againſt ſtupidity ; and 
therefore I comforted myſelf with the hope of ſuc- 
Mrs, Courtly, a fine lady, who had routs at 
her houſe, and faw the beſt company in town. 
up, and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, 
in the height of good humour. This | looked on ; 
as 2 favourable fign, and ſtood at the lower end of 4 
the room in expectation of the common queſtions. 3 
At laſt Mr. Courtly calPd out, after a whiſper, _ 
Stand facing the light, that one may fee you. I 0 
chang'd my place, and bluſh'd. They frequently 
turn'd their eyes upon me, and ſeem'd to diſcover 
many ſubjects · of merriment ; for at every look 
they whiſper'd, and laugh'd with the moſt violent 
agitations of delight. At laſt Mr, Courtly cried 
* out, 
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out, Is that colour your own, child? Yes, fag 
the lady, if ſhe has not robb'd the kitchen hear, 


This was fo happy a conceit, that it renew'd the 


"ſtorm of laughter, and they threw down their card 
in hopes of better ſport. The lady then called me 
to her, and began with an affected gravity to en- 
quire what I could do? But firſt turn about, and 


let us ſee your fine ſhape : Well, what are you ſt ! 
for, Mrs. Mum? You would find your tongue, 
| in the kitchen. No, no, ſays Mr. Court, 
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knowledgements. She roſe up confuſed, and ſup- 
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the waggon to preſerve me from bad courſes. But 


in the morning ſhe came and told me that ſhe 
had one trial more for me ; Euphemia wanted a 
maid, and perhaps I might do for her ; for, like 
me, ſhe muſt fall her creſt, being forced to lay 
her chariot upon the loſs of half her fortune 
by bad ſecurities, and with her way of giving her 
money to every body that pretended to want it, ſhe 
could have little beforehand ; therefore I might 
ſerve her; for, with all her fine ſenſe, ſhe muſt 


I went immediately, and met at the door a 


young gentle woman, who told me ſhe had herſelf 
been hired that morning, but that ſhe was ordered 
to bring 


any that offered up ſtairs. I was accord- 
ingly introduced to Euphemia, who, when I came 
in, laid down her book, and told me, that ſhe ſent 


for me not to gratify an idle curioſity, but leſt my 
difappointment might be made ſtill more grating 
by incivility ; that ſhe was in pain to deny any 


thing, much more what was no favour ; that ſhe 
faw nothing in my appearance which did not make 


ber with for my company; but that another, 


whoſe claims might perhaps be equal, had come 
before me. The thought of being fo near to fuch 
aplace, and miſſing it, brought tears into my eyes, 
and my ſobs hinder'd me from returning my ac- 


poſing by my concern that I was diſtreſſed, placed 
me by her, and made me tell her my ſtory: which 


when ſhe had heard, ſhe put two guineas in my 


hand, ordering me to lodge near her, and make 
uſe of her table till ſhe could provide for me. I 
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Commiſſumque tees & vino tortus & ird, Hos. 
And let not wine or anger wreſt 
Th” intruſted ſecret from your breaft. Fr ancts, 


T is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Per. 

fians always conceived an invincible contempt ' 
of a man, who had violated the laws of ſecrecy; | 
for they thought, that, however he might be defi- 
cient in the qualities requiſite to actual excellence, 
the negative virtues at leaſt were in his power, and 
though he perhaps could not ſpeak well if he was | 


In theſe latter ages, though the old animoſity 
633 
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cients were not miſtaken in their firſt poſtulate, 
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' to have loſt its effects upon the conduct of man- 


kind; for ſecrets are ſo ſeldom kept, that it may 
with ſome reaſon be doubted, whether the an- 


whether the quality of retention be fo generally 
'beftowed, and whether a fecret has not ſome ſubtle 


volatility, by which it eſcapes imperceptibly at the 


ſmalleſt vent, or ſome power of fermentation, by 
which it expands itſelf ſo as to burſt the heart that 
will not give it way. 
 Thole that ſtudy either the body er the mind of 
man, very often find the molt ſpecious and pleaſ- 
ing theory falling under the weight of contrary 
experience ; and inſtead of gratifying their vanity 
by inferring effecis from cauſes, they are always 
reduced at laſt to conjecture cauſes from effects. 
That it is eaſy to be ſecret, the ſpeculatiſt can de- 
monſtrate in his retreat, and therefore thinks him 
ſelf juſtified in placing confidence ; the man of the 


world knows, that, whether difficult or not, it is 


elined to ſearch after the reaſon of this univerſal 
failure in one of the moſt important duties of 
ſociety. 

The vanity of being known to be truſted with a 
ſecret is generally one of the chief motives to diſ- 
Cloſe it; for however abſurd it may be thought to 
boaſt an honour by an act which ſhews that it was 
conferred without merit, yet-moſt men ſeem rather 
inclined to confeſs the want of virtue than of im- 
portance, and more willingly ſhew their influence, 
though at the expence of their probity, than glide 
through life with no other pleaſure than the pri- 
wate conſciouſneſs of fidelity ; whick, while it is 
preſerved, muſt be without praiſe, except from the 
. 


There 
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There are many ways of telling a ſecret, by 
which a man exempts himſelf. from the reproaches 
of his conſcience, and gratifies his pride, without 
ſuffering himſelf to believe that he impairs his vir. 
tue. He tells the private affairs of his patron, 6r 
his friend, only to thoſe from whom he would not 
conceal his own ; he tells them to thoſe, who have 
no temptation to betray the truſt, or with a de- 


nunciation of a certain forfeiture of his friend. 


ſhip, if he diſcovers that they become publick. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the firſt ar- 
dour of kindneſs, or of love, for the fake of proy- 
ing, by ſo important a ſacriſice, fincerity, or ten- 
derneſs ; but with this motive, though it be ſtrong 
in itſelf, vanity concurs, ſince every man deſires to 
de moſt eſteemed by thoſe whom he loves, or with 
-whom he converſes, with whom he paſſes his 
hours of pleafure, and to whom he retires from 
- bulineſs and from care. 

When the diſcovery of ſecrets is under conſi- 
deration, there is always a diſtinction carefully to 


thoſe of which we are fully maſters as they affect 
only our own intereſt, and thoſe which are repo- 
ſited with us in truſt, and involve the happineſs or 


to hazard. To tell our own ſecrets is generally 
folly, but that folly is without guilt ; to commu- 
nicate thoſe with which we are intruſted is always 
treachery, and treachery for the moſt part com- 
bined with folly, | 
There have, indeed, been ſome enthuſiaſtick 
and irrational zealots for friendſhip, who have 
maintained, and perhaps believed, that one friend 
has a right to all that is in poſſeſſion of another; 
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be made between our own and thoſe of another; 


convenience of ſuch as we have no right to expoſe _ 
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and that therefore it is a violation of kindneſs to 
any ſecret from this boundleſs confidence. 


| Accordingly a late female miniſter of ſtate has been 
| ſhameleſs enough to inform the world, that ſhe uſed, 


when ſhe wanted to extract any thing from her 
ign, to remind her of Montaigne's reaſoning, 
who has determined, that to tell a ſecret to a friend 
is no breach of fidelity, becauſe the number of per- 
ſons truſted is not multiplied, a man and his friend 
being virtually the fame. 

_ _ ſuch a fallacy could be impoſed upon any 
human underſtanding, or that an author could 
have advanced a poſition ſo remote from truth and 
reaſon, any other ways than as adeclaimer, to ſhew 
to what extent he could ſtretch his imagination, 
and with what ſtrength he could preſs his principle, 
would ſcarcely have been credible, had not this 
hdy kindly ſhewn us how far weakneſs may be 


_ deluded, or indolence amuſed. But fince it appears, 


help of a ſtrong deſire to repoſe in quiet upon the 


* underſtanding of another, to miſlead honeſt in- 


tentions, and an underſtanding not contemptible, 
it may not be ſuperfluous to remark, that thaſe 
ſuch as either poſſeſſes in his own right, and can 
alienate or deſtroy without injury to any other 
perſon. Without this limitation, confidence muſt 
run on without end, the ſecond perſon may tell 
the ſecret to the third, upon the ſame principle as 
he received it from the firſt, and the third may 
hand it forward to a fourth, till at laſt it is told in 
the round of friend(hip to them from whom it was 
the fir{t intention to conceal it. 
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The confidence which Caius has of the faith. 


fulneſs of Titius is nothing more than an opinion 
which himſelf cannot know to be true, and which 
Claudius, who firſt tells his ſecret to Caius, may 
know to be falſe; and therefore the truſt is tranf. 
ferred by Caius, if he reveal what has been told 
him, to one from whom the perſon originally con- 


cerned would: have withheld it; and whatever | 
may be the event, Caius has hazarded the happi- 


neſs of his friend, without neceſſity and without 


permiſſion, and has put that truſt in the hand of 


fortune which was given only to virtue. 


telling the private affairs of another may ground 
his eonfidence of ſecurity, he muſt upon reflection 
know to be uncertain, beeauſe he finds them with- 
out effect upon himſelf. When he is imagining 


that Titius will be cautious from a regard to his 


intereſt, his reputation, or his duty, he ought to- 


refle& that he is himſelf at that inſtant acting in 


oppoſition to all thefe reaſons, and revealing what 
_— reputation, and duty dire him to con- 


Every one feels that in his own caſe he ſhould 
conſider the man incpable of truſt, who believed 
himſelf at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the 
firſt whom he ſhould conclude deſerving of his 
confidenee ; therefore Caius, in admitting Titus. 
to the affairs imparted only to himſelf, muſt know 
that he violates his faith, ſinee he acts contrary to 
the intention- of Claudius, to whom that faith was. 


given. For promiſes of friendſhip are, like all 


others, uſeleſs and vain, unleſs they are made in 


ſome known ſenſe, adjuſted and acknoy.ledged by | 


both parties. 


Tam } 


All the- arguments upon which a man who is 
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reaſons may ariſe to alter the appearance 

ture of the truſt ; that the manner in which the ſe- 
cret was told may change the degree of obligation; 
and that the principles upon which a man is choſen 
for a confident q brad po equally conſtrain 
him. But theſe ſcruples, if not too intricate, are 
of too extenſive confideration for my preſent pur- 
poſe, nor are they ſuch as generally occur in com- 
mon life ; and though caſuiſtical knowledge be uſe- 
ful in proper hands, yet it ought by no means to 
be careleſsly expoſed, fince moſt will uſe it rather to 
lull than awaken their own conſciences; and the 
threads of reaſoning, on which truth is ſuſpended, 
——_—— -———— that com- 


The whole doarine, as well as practice of e- 
crecy, is ſo perplexing and dangerous, that, next 
to him who is compelled to truft, I think him un- 
happy who is choſen to be truſted; for he is often 


involved in ſcruples without the liberty of calling 


ne 1 Seafuy wy Bang © one 
for he that has one confident has generally more, 
and when he is at laſt betrayed, is in doubt on 
whom he ſhall fix the crime. 

The rules therefore that I ſhall propoſe concern- 
ing ſecrecy, and from which I think it not fafe to 
deviate, without long and exact deliberation, are 
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Never to folicit the knowledge of a ſecret. Nat 
willingly, nor without many limitations, to accept 

ſuch confidence when it is offered. When a nz 
is once admitted, to conſider the truſt as of a very 


high nature, important as ſociety, and facred as 


truth, and therefore not to be violated for any in- 
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Sure ſuch a various creature ne er was known, FaAancise 


MoN G the many inconſiſtencies which 
- folly produces, or infirmity ſuffers in the hu- 
man mind, there has often been obſerved a mani- 


feſt and ſtriking contrariety between the life of an 


author and his writings; and Milton, in a letter to 
a learned ſtranger, by whom he had been viſited, 

with great reafon congratulates himſelf upon the 
conſciouſneſs of being found equal to his own cha- 


raQer, and having preſerved in a private and fami- 


liar interview that reputation which his works had 


procured him. 
- Thoſe whom the appearance of virtue, or the 
evidence of genius, have tempted to a nearer know- 


ledge of the writer in whoſe performances they 


may be found, have indeed had frequent reaſon to 
repent their curiofity ; the bubble that ſparkled 
before them has become common water at the 


when they wiſhed to preſ it to their boſom. har 
vo 


— 
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touch; the phantom of perfection has vaniſhed 
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have loſt the pleaſure of imagining how far huma- 
nity may be exalted, and, perhaps, felt themſelves 
leſs inclined to toil up the ſteeps of virtue, when 
they obſerve thoſe who ſeem beſt able to point the 
way, loitering below, as either afraid of the labour 
or doubtful of the reward. b | 

It has been long the cuſtom of the oriental mo- 


narchs to hide themſelves in gardens and palaces, 


to avoid the converſation of mankind, and to be 
known to their ſubjects only by their edicts. The 
fame policy is no leſs neceſſary to him that writes, 


than to him that governs; for men would not more 


patiently ſubmit to be taught, than commanded, 
by one known to have the fame follies and weak- 
neſſes with themſelves. A ſudden intruder into the 
cloſet of an author would perhaps feel equal indig- 
nation with the officer, who having long ſolicited 
admiſſion into the preſence of Sardanapalus, faw 
him not conſulting upon laws, enquiring into 
grievances, or modelling armies, but employed in 
teminine amuſements, and directing the ladies in 


It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for 
many reaſons a man writes much better than he 
lives, For without entering into refined ſpecula- 


tions, it may be ſhewn much eaſier to deſign than 


to perform. A man his ſchemes of life 
in a ſtate of abſtraction and diſengagement, ex- 
empt from the enticements of hope, the folicitations 
of affe dion, the importunities of appetite, or the 
depreſſions of fear, and is in the ſame ftate with 
him that teaches upon land the art of navigation, 
to whom the ſea is always ſmooth, and the wind 
aways proſperous, LE * 
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The mathematicians are well acquainted wit 
the difference between pure ſcience, which has tg 
do only with ideas, and the apphication of its laws 
to the uſe of life, in which they are conſtrained to 
ſubmit to the imperfection of matter and the influ. 


ence of accidents. Thus, in moral diſcuſſions, it is 


to be remembered that many impediments obſtruct 


our practice, which very eaſily give way to theory; | 
The ſpeculatiſt is only in danger of erroneous rea- 
ſoning, but the man involved in life has his own | 


paſſions, and thoſe of others, to encounter, and is 
embarraſſed with athouſand inconveniencies, which 
confound him with variety of impulſe, and either 
perplex or obſtruct his way. He is forced to act 
without deliberation, and obliged to chuſe before 
he can examine; he is 
tions of the ſtate of things, and changes his mea- 
ſures according to ſuperficial appearances ; he is 
led by others, either becauſe he is indolent, or be- 


cauſe he is timorous ; he is fometimes afraid to- 


know what is right, and ſometimes finds friends. 
or enemies diligent to deceive him. 


We are, therefore, not to wonder that moſt fail, 


amidſt tumult, and ſnares, and danger, in the ob- 
ſervance of thoſe precepts, which they laid down. 


condition of our preſent fate to ſee more than we 
can attain ;. the exacteſt vigilance and caution can. 
never maintain a ſingle day of unmingled inno- 
cence, much leſs can the utmoſt efforts of incorpo- 
rated mind reach the ſummits of ſpeculative virtue. 


It is, however, neceſſary for the idea of perfec- 


tion to be propoſed, that we may have ſome object 


to which our endeayours are to be directed; and 


ſurpriſed by ſudden altera- | 
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he that is moſt deficient in the duties of life, makes 
ſome atonement for his faults, if he warns others 
againſt his own failings, and hinders, by the ſalu- 
brity of his admonitions, the contagion of his. ex- 
Nothing is more unjuſt, however common, than 
to charge with hypocriſy him that expreſſes zeal 
for thoſe virtues, which he neglects to praftiſe ;- 
fince he may be ſincerely convinced of the advan- 
yet obtained the victory, as a man may be conſi- 
dent of the advantages of a voyage, or a journey; 
without having courage or induſtry to undertake 
it, and may honeſtly recommend to others, thoſe 
attempts which he neglects himſelf. be 
Have in hardening themſelves againſt every motive 
to amendment, has diſpoſed them to give to theſe 
eontradictions, when they can be produced againſt 


allow them in any other caſe. 
oppoſition to their intereſt, 


— — _ 


this philoſopher has obſerved in natural 
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the obligations of their dictates; argument is to 
be invalidated only by argument, and is in itfelf 
of the ſame force, whether or not it convinces him 
by whom it is propoſed, 

Yet ſince this prejudice, however unreaſonable, 
is always likely to have ſome prevalence, it is the 
duty of every man to take care left he ſhould hin- 


der the efficacy of his own inſtructions. When 
he defires to gain the belief of others, he ſhould 


teaches the fimeſs of v himſelf; and when he 


+ bo IEC ö 


offered ſomething to the imagination as deſirable, 
often propoſes lower advantages in its place to the 
reaſon as attainable. I he fame method may be 
ſometimes purſued in moral! endeatours, which 


enquiries; 
having firſt ſet poſitive and- abſolute excellence be- 
fore us, we may be pardoned though we fink down 
to humbler virtue, trying, however, to keep our 
point always in view, and ſtruggling not to loſe 
ground, though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for 
a long time, concealed the conſecration of hamm 
to the ſtricter duties of religion, leſt, by ſome flagi- 
nous and ſhameful action, he ſhould bring piety 
into diſgrace. For the ſame reaſon it may be pru- 
dent for a writer, 9% 
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not inforce his own maxims by his domeſtick cha- 
rafter, to conceal his name, that he. may not in- 


There are, indeed, a greater number whoſe curi- 
oſity to gain a more familiar knowledge of ſucceſſ- 
ful writers, is not 1 
nion of their power to improve as to delight, and 

who expect from them not arguments againſt vice, 
or diſſertations on temperance or juſtice, but flights 
of wit, and ſallies of pleaſantry, 22 acute 
remarks, nice diſtinctions, juſtneſs of ſentiment, 


bable, r 
that it is very often fruſtrated, and thoſe w ho raiſe 
admiration by their books, diſguſt by their com- 
pany. A man of letters for the moſt part ſpends, 
in the privacies of ſtudy, that ſeaſon of life in which 
the manners are to be ſoftened into eaſe, and po- 
liſhed into elegance, and, when he has gained 
knowledge enough to be reſpected, has neglected 


the minuter acts by which he might have pleaſed. 


When he enters life, if his temper be foft and 
timorous, he is diffident and baſhful, from the 
knowledge of his defects ; or if he was born with 
ſpirit and reſolution, he is ferocious and arrogant, 
from the conſciouſneſs of his merit: he is either 
diſſipated by the awe of company, and unable to 
recollect his reading, and arrange his arguments ; 
or he is hot, and dogmatical, quick in oppoſition, 
and tenacious in defence, diſabled by his own vio- 

lence, and confuſed by his haſte to triumph. 
'The graces of writing and converſation are of 
different kinds, and though he who excels in one 
might have been with opportunities and applica- 
tian 
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tion equally ſucceſsful in the other, yet as many 


pleaſe by extemporary ta!k, though utterly unac- 
quainted with the more accurate method, and 


more laboured beauties, which compoſition re- 


quires; fo it is very poſſible that men, wholly.ac.. | 


euſtomed to works of ſtudy, may be without that 
readineſs of conception, and affluence of 
always neceſſary to colloquial entertainment. They 


with matter on common ſubjects, that diſcourſs 


not profeſſedly literary glides over them as hetero- 


A windtivs from an author's beak to his con- 
verſation, is too often like an entrance into a large 
city, after a diſtant proſpect. Remotely, we fee 
nothing but ſpires of temples, and turrets of pa- 
laces, and imagine it the reſidence of ſplendor; 


grandeur, and magnificence; but, when we have 


paſſed the gates, we find it perplexed with narrow 
paſſages, diſgraced with deſpicable cottages, em- 


barraſſed with obſtructions, and clouded with: 


ſmoke. 


may want addreſs to watch the hints which con- 
verſation offers for the diſplay of their particular 
attainments, or they may be ſo much unfurniſhed 
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Nun. 18. Tusspar, May 8, 1750. 


Fe quando uberior vitiorum copia ? Quando 

Hos animos ? | Jo v. 
What age ſo large a crop of vices bore, 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

oe tie tee odd mes polite re?" Dar. 


HERE is no grievance, publick or private, 

of which, ſinee I took upon me the office of 
2 periodical monitor, I have received ſo many, or 
ſo earneſt complaints, as of the predominance of 
play; of a fatal paſſion for cards and dice, whiclr 
ſeems to have overturned, not only the ambition 
of but the deſire of pleaſure; to have 
the flames of the lover, as well as of 
_— and threatens, in its further progreſs, 
w deſtroy all diſtinctions, both of rank and ſex, to 
cruſh all emulation, but that of fraud, to corrupt 
all thoſe claſſes of our people, whole anceſtors ltave, 
by their virtue, their induſtry, or their parſimony, 
given them the power of living in extravagance, 
idleneſs, and vice, and to leave them without 
knowledge, but of the modiſh games, and without 
wiſhes, but for lucky hands. 

I have found by long experience, that there are 
few enterpriſes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts with the fa- 
ſhion, in which the opponents are not only made 
confident by their numbers, and ſtrong by their 
union, but are hardened by contempt of- their an- 
tagoniſt, whom they always look upon as a wretch 


of low notions, contracted views, mean converſa- 


tion, and narrow fortune, who envies the eleva- 
. 
imbitter 
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imbitter the happineſs which his inelegance or in- 
digence deny him to partake, and who has no other 


end in his advice, than to revenge his own morti- 


fication by hindering thoſe whom their birth and 
taſte have ſet above him, from the enjoyment of 
their ſuperiority, and bringing them down to a 
level with himſelf. 


Though I have never found my if mack af- | 
feed by this formidable pre Bucgy which I have 
incurred often enough to be acquainted with its 


5 


force, yet I ſhall, in ſome meaſure, obviate 


it on this occaſion, by offering very little in my 


own name, either of argument or intreaty, fince 
thoſe who ſuffer by this general infatuation may 


be ſuppoſed beſt able to relate its effects. 


SIR, 


HERE ſeems to be ſo little knowledge left 
in the world, and ſo little of that reflection 


_ practiſed, by which knowledge is to be gained, 


that I am in doubt, whether I ſhall be under- 
ſtood, when I complain of want of opportunity 
for thinking ; or whether a condemnation, which 
at preſent ſeems irreverſible, to perpetual ig- 
norance, will raife any compaſſion, either in you, 


or your readers: yet I will venture to lay my 


ſtate before you, becauſe, I believe, it is natu- 
ral, to moſt minds, to take ſome pleaſure in 
complaining of evils, of which they have no rea- 


fon to be aſhamed. 


I am the daughter of a man of fortune, 
whoſe diffidence of mankind, „ the 
pleaſure of continual accumulation, incline him 
to reſide upon his own eſtate, and to educate his 

children 
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" | nor books, nor the acquaintance of ſome perſons 


of learning in the neighbourhood, I endeavoured 
- | to acquire ſuch knowledge as might moſt recom- 
„ mend me to eſteem, and thought myſelf able to 

a converſation upon moſt of the ſubjects, 


and that I found in a country Ii 

petition of the ſame pleaſures, which __ 
ſufficient to fill up the mind for the preſent, or 
raiſe any expectations of the future ; and 1 will 


receive. 
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and the expected a finer afſembly than had been 


ſeen all the winter. She expreſſed this in the jar- 
gon of a gameſter, and, when I aſked an explica- 
tion of her terms of art, wondered where I hat 
lived. I had already found my aunt fo incapa- 
ble of any rational conclufion, and fo ignorant 
of every thing, whether great or little, that I had 
loſt all regard to her opinion, and dreſſed myſelf 
with great expectations of an opportunity to dif- 
play my charms among rivals, whoſe eompetition 
would not diſhonour me. The company came in, 
and after the curſory compliments of falutation, 
alike eaſy to the loweſt and the higheſt under- 
ſtanding, what was the reſult ? 'The cards were 


night paſſed in a game, upon which the young 
and old were equally employed; nor was I able 
to attract an eye, or gain an ear, but being com- 
pelled to play without ſkill, I perpetually embar- 
raſſed my partner, and ſoon perceived the con- 


| tempt of the whole table gathering upon me. 


I cannot but ſuſpect, Sir, that this odious fa- 
ſhion is produced by a conſpiracy of the old, the 
ugly, and the ignoraat, againſt the young and 


. beautiful, the witty and the gay, as a contrivance 


to level all diſtinctions of nature and of art, to 
confound the world in a chaos of folly, to take 
from thoſe, who could outſhine them, all the 
advantages of mind and body, to withhold youth 
from its natural pleaſures, deprive wit of its in- 
fluence, and beauty of its charms, to fix thoſe 
hearts upon money, to which love has hitherto 
been entitled, to fink life into a tedious unifor- 
mity, and to allow it no other hopes, or fears, 
hut thoſe of robbing, and being robbed. -2 
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prerogatives, they may fix a 
ſhall ceaſe to be in faſhion, 
only to thoſe who have neither beauty 
ed, nor fpirit to be feared ; neither know. 
h, nor modeſty to learn; and who, 
their youth in vice, are juſtly con- 
ſpend their age in folly. 
Tam, SIX, Ce. 
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SIR, 


not give it vent. As you publiſh a paper, 
Link won it, that you inſert 22228 


I would have it publiſhed » the woot. how de- 
ſerving. wives are uſed by imperious coxcombs, 


that henceforth no woman may marry, who has 


zel had been married to a gameſter, her temper 
would never have held out. A wretch that loſes 
his good-humour and humanity along with his 
money, and will not allow enough from his own 
extravagances to ſupport a woman of faſhion in 
the neceſſary amuſements of life! — Why does 
not he employ his wiſe head to make a figure in 
parliament, raiſe an eſtate, and get a title? That 
would be fitter for the maſter of a family, than 
rattling a noiſy dice-box ; and then he might in- 
dulge his wife in a few light expences and elegant 
diverſions, 

What 
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EXATION will burſt my heart, if Ido 


not the patience of Grizzel. Nay, if even Griz- 
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What if I was unfortunate at Brag ?—Should 


he not have ftayed to fee how luck would turn 


another time ? Inſtead of that, what does he do, 
but picks a quarrel, upbraids me with loſs of 


| beauty, abuſes my acquaintance, ridicules my 


play, and inſults my underſtanding ; fays, for- 
ſooth, that women have not heads enough to play 
with any thing but dolls, and that they ſhould 
be employed in things proportionable to their un- 
derſtanding, keep at home, and mind family 


I do ſtay at home, Sir, and all the world knows 
Lam at home every Sunday. I have had fix routs 
this winter, and ſent out ten packs of cards in in- 
vitations to private parties. As for management, 
I am fure he cannot call me extravagant, or fay I 
do not mind my family. The children are out at- 
nurſe in villages as cheap as any two little brats 
can be kept, nor have I ever ſeen them fince; fo 
he has no trouble about them. The ſervants live 
at board wages. My own dinners come from 
the Thatch'd Houſe ; and I have never paid a 
penny for any thing [ have bought fince I was 
married. As for play, I do think I may, indeed, 
indulge in that, now I am my own miſtreſs. 
Papa made me drudge at whiſt till I was tired of 
it; and, far from wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, 
when he had not given me above forty leſſons, 
ſaid I was one of his beſt ſcholars. I thought 
then with myſelf, that, if once I was at liberty, 
[ would leave play, and take to reading romances, 
things fo forbidden at our houſe, and fo railed 
at, that it was impoſſible not to fancy them very 
charming. Moſt unfortunately, to fave me from 
— - 
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uſed me very ill of late, and to-morrow I ſhoulf 
| have changed it for Faro. But, oh ! this dete 
able to-morrow, a thing always expected, ani 
never found. — Within this few hours muff] 
be dragged into the country. The wretch, vin 
left me in a fit, which his threatenings had ocz. 
ſioned, and unmetcifully ordered a poſt-chaify 
Stay L cannot, for money I have none, and ere. 
dit I cannot get But I will make the 

play with me at picquet upon the road for all] 
want. I am almoſt ſure to beat him, and hi 
debts of honour I know he will pay. Then wh 
can tell but I may ſtill come back and conqus 
lady Packer? Sir, you need not print this hi 
ſcheme, and, upon ſecond thoughts, you may 


Oh diſtraction ! the poſt-chaiſe is at the dom 
Sir, publiſh what you will, only let it be priate 


without a name. 
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Er ſua mortifers oft facundia— 1 


Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 


In that unnavigable ſtream were drown'd. De rp, 


SIR, | = 
Rr 

with your advice, in a late paper; and, % 
I am very far from ſuſpecting that you _— 
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THE RAMBLER. 9 
the numberleſs inconveniencies which I have, by 
following it, brought upon myſelf, I will lay my 


your counſel, however innocent in the intention, 
has CE nd to involve me. 

You told me, as you thought, to my comfort, 
that a writer might eaſily find means of intro- 
ducing his genius to the world, for the preſſes of 


"England were open. This I have now fatally ex- 


_—_— 22 


— cot ores Bt. 


The gates of hell are open night and day; 8 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way. Davor. 


The means of doing hurt to ourſelves are al- 
ways at hand. I immediately ſent to a printer, 
and contracted with him for an impreſſion of ſeve- 
ral thouſands of my pamphlet. While it was at 
the preſs, I was ſeldom abſent from the printing 
houſe, and continually urged the workmen to 
haſte, by ſolicitations, promiſes, and rewards. 
From the day all other pleaſures were excluded, 
by the delightful employment of correcting the 
ſheets; and from the night ſleep generally was 
baniſhed, by anticipations of the happineſs which 
every hour was bringing nearer. 

At laſt the time of publication approached, and 
my heart beat with the raptures of an author. I 


I am now, Mr. Rambler, known we at 
thor, and am condemned, irreverſibly condemns 
ed, to all the miſeries of high reputation, 


a copy of my bobk. They looked into the firſt 
pages, but were hindered, by their admiration, 
from reading further. The firſt pages are, in- 
deed, very elaborate. Some paſſages they parti- | 
cularly dwelt upon, as more eminently beautiful 
than the reſt; and ſome delicate ſtrokes, and fe. 


mengen gs“, Dn * 


— —— 
modeſty, that I was forced to put about the glaſs, 
and had often no means of repreſſing the cla- 
mours of their admiration, ad fm. x 
the drawer for another bottle. 

Next morning another ſet of my acquaintance | 

congratulated me upon my performance, with 
——— — that I was again forced 
to obviate their civilities by a treat, On the third | 
day I had yet a greater number of applauders to 
put to filence in the fame manner; and, on the 
fourth, thoſe whom I had entertained the firſt 
day came again, having, in the peruſal of the re- 
. maining part of the book, diſcovered ſo many 
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I was reſolved to ſtay at home no longer, 
therefore, roſe early and went to the coffee-houſe ; 
but found that I had now made myſelf too eminent 
for happineſs, and that I was no longer to enjoy 
the pleaſure of mixing, upon equal terms, with 
As ſoon as I enter the 
room, I ſee part of the company raging with 
envy, which they endeavour to conceal, ſome- 
times with the appearance of laughter, and ſome- 
umes with that of contempt ; but the diſguiſe is 
ſuch that I can diſcover the ſecret rancour of their 

Voi. I. F hearts, 


Z 


2 
to waſte his time in explaining his ſentiments; 


rr 


in a cuſtom of drumming with my fingers, when 
the company began 2 in abſurdi- 


ties, or to encroach upon ſubjects which I knew 


felf ſhunned by all my acquaintance. If I knock 
at a door, no body is at home; if I enter a cof- 
ſee-houſe, I have the box to myſelf. I live in the 
town like a hon in his deſert, or an eagle on his 
—____ I 
demned to folitude, by unhappy elevation, a 
dreaded aſcendency. 

7 Nor 


wiſer, that I have now for ſome days found my- 
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 Nums. 17. Tuzsbar, May rs, 1750. 


Sed mors certa facit. | Lucan. 
Let thoſe weals minds, who live in doubt and fear, 


To juggling priefts for oracles repair; 
One certain hour of death to each decreed, 


TT is recorded of ſome eaſtern monarch, that 
& he kept an officer in his houſe, whole employ- 


of the utmoſt efficacy to the juſt and rational re- 
gulation of our lives ; nor would ever any thing 


wicked, or often any thing abſurd, be under- 
taken or proſecuted by him who ſhould begin 


Went ms teat. lo ah wi 
are our deſires, our griefs, and our fears, and to 


all theſe, the conſideration of mortality is a cer- 


tain and adequate remedy. Think, fays Epictetus, 
frequently on 9 — and Sth, 
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and thou wilt then never indulge violent deſires, 
or give up thy heart to mean ſentiments, , h 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on juſt 
obſervation will eaſily be granted, when we reflect, 
how that vehemence of eagerneſs after the com- 
mon objects of purſuit is kindled in our minds. 
We repreſent to ourſelves the pleaſures of ſome 
future poſſeſſion, and ſuffer our thoughts to dwell 
attentively upon it, till it has wholly engroſſed the 
imagination, and permits us not to conceive any 
happineſs but its attainment, or any miſery but 
its loſs; every other fatisfaction which the bounty 
— tos intent — 2, 
inconfiderable, in compariſon of the great object 
which we have placed before us, and is thrown 
from us as incumbering our activity, or trampled 
_ under foot as ſtanding in our way. 
 _ Every man has experienced how much of this 
_ardour has been remitted, when a ſharp or tedious 
fickneſs has ſet deatl before his eyes. The exten- 


_ five influence of greatneſs, the glitter of wealth, 
the praiſes of admirers, and the attendance of ſup- 


Be Td thay world ways have, if 
the fame thought was always predominant. We 
ſhould then find the abſurdity of ſtretching out 
our arms inceffantly to graſp that which we cannot 
keep, and wearing out our lives in endeavours to 
add new turrets to the fabrick of ambition, when 
the foundation itſelf is ſhaking, and the ground on 
which it ſtands is mouldering away. 

All envy is to defire; we are un- 


eaſy at the anainments of another, according as we 
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nk our own happineſs would be advanced by 
— of that which he withholds from 
us; and therefore whatever depreſſes immoderate 
withes, will, at the fame time, ſet the heart free 
from the corrofion of envy, and exempt us-from 
that vice which is, above moſt others, tormenting 
to ourſelves, hateful to the world, and productive 
of mean artifices, and ſordid projects. He that 
conſiders how ſoon he muſt cloſe his life, will find 


nothing of ſo much importance as to cloſe it well; 


whatever is uſeleſs to that purpoſe. _ re- 
— fad cue, — of — 
not more permanent, and that what can confer 
nothing on himſelf very deſirable, cannot fo much 
improve the condition of a rival, as to make him 
much ſuperior to thoſe from whom he has carried 
the prize, a prize too mean to deſerve a very ob- 


Even grief, that paſſion to which the virtuous 
and tender mind is particularly fubjeR, will be 
obviated or alleviated, by the fame thoughts. It 
will be obviated, if all the bleſſings of our condi- 
tion are enjoyed with a conſtant ſenſe of this un- 
certain tenure. If we remember, that whatever 
we poſſeſs is to be in our hands but a very little 
time, and that the little, which our moſt lively 
hopes can promiſe us, may be made leſs, by ten 
thouſand accidents; we ſhall not much repine at 
2 loſs, of which we cannot eſtimate the value, but 
of which, though we are 
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- But, if any paſſion has ſo much uſurped our un. 
derſtanding, as not to ſuffer us to enjoy advantages 
with the moderation preſcribed by reaſon, it is not 
too late to apply this remedy, when we find our- 
ſelves ing under forrow, and inclined to pine 
for that which is irrecoverably vaniſhed. We may 
then uſefully revolve the uncertainty of our own 
condition, and the folly of lamenting that from 
which, if it had ſtayed a little longer, we ſhould 
ourſelves have been taken away. 

With regard to the ſharpeſt and moſt melting 


forrow, that which ariſes from the loſs of thoſe 


whom we have loved with tenderneſs, it may be 
obſerved, that friendſhip between mortals can be 
contracted on no other terms, than that one muſt 


ſome time mourn for the other's death: And this 


grief will always yield to the furvivor one conſo- 
lation to his affliction ; for the pain, 
whatever it be, that he hinaſelf feels, his friend has 
eſcaped. 


of all our paſſions, leſs to be temperated by this 
univerſal medicine of the mind. The frequent 


contemplation of death, as it ſhows the vanity of 
all human. good, diſcovers likewiſe the lightneſs of 
all terreſtrial evil, which certainly can laſt no lon- 
ger than the ſubject upon which it acts, and ac- 
cording to the old obſervation, muſt be ſhorter, as 
it is more viotent. The moſt cruel calamity, which 
misfortune can produce, muſt, by the neceſſity of 
nature, be quickly at an end. The foul cannot 


long be held in priſon, but will fly away, and leave 
a lifeleſs body to human malice. 


——Ridetque ſui ludibria trunci. 
And foaring mocks the broken frame below, 


The 


. Nor is fear, the moſt overbearing and reſiſtleſs 
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The utmoſt that we can threaten to one another 


is that death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, 


but cannot retard, and from which, therefore, it 
cannot become a wiſe man to buy a reprieve at the 
expence of virtue, fince he knows not how ſmall a 
of time he can purchaſe, but knows that, 
whether ſhort or long, it will be made leſs valuable 
by the remembrance of the price at which it has 
been obtained. He is ſure that he deſtroys his 


cc 


1 
derate our paſſions, may likewiſe, with equal pro- 
priety, contract our deſigns. There is not time for 
the moſt forcible genius, and moſt active induſtry, 
to extend its effects beyond a certain ſphere. To 
project the conqueſt of the world, is the madneſs of 
mighty princes; to hope for excellence in every 
ſcience, has been the folly of literary heroes; and 
both have found at laſt, that they have panted for 
2 height of eminence denied tohumanity, and have 
loſt many of making themſelves uſe- 
ful and happy, by a vain ambition of obtaining a 
ſpecies of honour, which the eternal laws of pro- 
vidence have placed beyond the reach of man. 

The miſcarriages of the great deſigns of princes 
are recorded in the hiſtories of the world, but are 
of little uſe to the bulk of mankind, who ſeem very 
little intereſted in admonitions againſt errors which 


they cannot commit. But the fate of learned am- 


dition is a proper ſubje& for every ſcholar to con- 
ſider; for who has not had occaſion to regret the 


diſſipation of great abilities in a boundleſs multipli- 
city of purſuits, to lament the ſudden deſertion of 
excellent deſigns, upon the offer of ſome other fub- 
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ject made inviting by its novelty, and to obſerve 
the inaccuracy and deficiencies of works left unfi- 
niſhed by too great an extenfion of the plan ? 

It is always pleaſing to obſerve, how much more 
our minds can conceive, than our bodies can per- 
form; yet it is our duty, while we continue in this 
coniplicated ftate, to regulate one part of our com- 
politon by fome regard to the other. We are not 
t indulge our corporeal appetites with pleaſures 
that impair our 1 vigour, nor gratify our 
minds with ſchemes which we know our lives muſt 
fail in attempting to execute. The uncertainty of 
EEE - 
defigns, and add incitements to our induftry ; and 
when we find ourſelves inclined either to immen- 
fity in our ſchemes, or ſhuggiſhneſs in our endea- 
vours, we may either check, or animate, ourſelves, 
F 
is long, and i is fart. 
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of epigrams have equally ſhown their abilities upon 


equally thought themſelves at liberty to conclude 
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| Hon act. 
The baleful draught for orphans to compoſe ; 
No wife high-portion'd rules her ſpouſe, 
Or trufts her eſſene d lover's faithlefs vows : 
The lovers there for dow'ry claim 
The father's virtue, and the ſpotleſs fame, - 


*HERE is no obſervation more frequently 
made by ſuch as employ themſelves in fur- 
veying the conduct of mankind, than that mar- 
riage, though the dictate of nature, and the inſti- 
tution of providence, is yet very often the cauſe of 
miſery, and that thoſe who enter into that ſtate can 
ſeldom forbear to expreſs their repentance, and 
their envy of thoſe whom either chance or caution 
hath withheld from it. 
This general unhappineſs has given occaſion to 
many ſage maxims the ſerious, and ſmart 
remarks among the gay ; the moraliſt and the writer 


it; ſome have lamented, and ſome have ridiculed 
it; but as the faculty of writing has been chiefly 
a maſculine endowment, the reproach of making 
the world miſerable has been always thrown upon 
the women, and the grave and the merry have 
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regard. The men have, indeed, by their ſuperio- 
rity of writing, deen able to collect the evidence of : 


either ſex without catching any of the fire from 
thoſe that utter them. For I have found, by long 
experience, that a man will ſometimes rage at his 
wite, when in reality i has offended 


him; 
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him; and a lady complain of the cruelty of her 
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haſband, when ſhe has no other enemy than bad 


cards. I do not ſuffer myſelf to be any longer 
impoſed upon by oaths on one fide, or fits on the 
other; nor when the huſband haftens to the ta- 


vern, and the lady retires to her cloſet, am I al- 
ways confident that they are driven by their miſe- 
ries; fince I have ſometimes reaſon to believe, that 
they purpoſe not ſo much to ſooth their ſorrows, 
as to animate their fury. But how little credit 
general accumulation of the charge ſhews, with 
too much evidence, that married perſons are not 
very often advanced in felicity ; and, therefore, it 
may be proper to examine at what avenues fo 


Wu this purpoſe, I have reviewed the lives of 
m friends, who have been leaſt ſucceſsful in con- 


nubial contracts, and attentively confidered by 
what motives they were incited to marry, and by 
what principles they regulated their choice. 

__ * 6 fy om Ga > 


— 


| things which he had leiſure to conſider gradually 


before he determined them. Whenever we met 
a a tavern, it was his province to ſettle the ſcheme 
of our contract with the cook, and 
inform us when we had called for wine to the fum 
propoſed. This grave confiderer found 


onginally 
| by deep meditation, that a man was no loſer by 
marrying early, even though he contented himſelf 


, for eſtimating the exact worth 
— he found that, confidering » 


| bable fall of the intereſt of money, it was not work 
to have ten thouſand pounds at the age of twoand 


Full of theſe refle&ions, he threw TOMS 


2 3 —— 


ſand pounds. Such a woman, in a wealthy part of 
the kingdom, it was not very difficult to find; and 


by artful management with her father, whoſe am- 


bition was to make his daughter a gentlewoman, 
my friend got her, as he boaſted to us in confi- 
dence two days after his marriage, for a ſettlement 
of ſeventy- three pounds a year leſs than her for- 
tune might have claimed, and leſs than he would 


enough to delay the bargain. 

Thus, at once delighted with the ſuperiority of 
his parts, and the augmentation of his fortune, he 
carried Furia to his own houſe, in which he never 
afterwards enjoyed one hour of happineſs. For 
Furia was a wretch of mean intellects, violent paſ- 


fions, a ſtrong voice, and low education, without | 


| any ſenſe of happineſs but that which conſiſted in 
_ eating, and counting money. Furia was a ſcold. 


They agreed in the defire of wealth, but with thi 


thought all traffick too great a hazard, and was for 
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ſtant diminution of the value of life, with the pro. 


bim, not in ſearch of beauty or elegance, dignity . / 


himſelf have given, if the fools had been but wiſe 
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invited him to improve. 56 


under Furia's direction, who never once men- 
tioned him, fince his bad luck, by any other name 


| than that of the inſurer. 


The next that married from our ſociety was 
Florentius. He happened to fee Zephyretta in a 
chariot at a horſe-race, danced with her at night, 


| was confirmed in his firſt ardour, waited on her 
next morning, and declared himfelf her lover. Flo- 


rentius had not knowledge enough of the world, 
to between the flutter of coquetry, and 
of wit, or between the ſmile of al- 
— gopher otra He was ſoon 
waked from his rapture by conviction that his 
pleaſure was but the pleaſure of a day. Zephyretta 
had in four and twenty hours ſpent her ſtock of 
repartee, gone round the circle of her airs, and had 
nothing remaining for him but childiſh infipidity, 
or for herſelf, but the practice of the ſame artifices 


upon new men. 
_ Meliffus was a man of parts, capable of enjoy- 


and poſſeſſion of himſelf, natural to men who have 


ſomething higher and nobler in their proſpect. 
Retiring to ſpend the ſummer in a village little fre- 
quented, he happened to lodge in the fame houſe 
with Ianthe, and was unavoidably drawn to ſome 
which her wit and politeneſs ſoon 


any 
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1 any other company, they were always together, 

and, as they owed their pleaſures to each © 
they began to forget that any pleaſure was enj 
before their meeting. Meliſſus, from being de- 
lighted with her company, quickly began to be 
uneaſy in her abſence, and being ſufficiently con- 
EEE Fe Cree of her eadetradinn. co 
ing, as he imagined, fuch a conformity of temper 
as declared them formed for each other, addreſſed 
her as a lover, after no very long courtſhip ob- 
tained her for his wiſe, and brought her next 
winter to town in triumph. 

Now began their infelicity. Meliſſus had only 
ſeen her in one ſcene, where there was no variety 
of objects, to produce the proper 
contrary deſires. They had both loved ſolitude 
and reflection, where there was nothing but ſali- 
tude and reflection to be loved; but when they 
canie into publick life, Lanthe diſcovered thoſe paſ- 


hitherto concealed. She was, indeed, not without 
the power of thinking, but was wholly without 
the exertion of that power, when either gaiety, or 


ſplendour, played on her imagination. She was | 
LS mor ons, FR | 


ſions, inſatiate of pleaſure however 


Miaaten, nd — 1 dew. 
might be given. This was the wife which | 


ever it 


Meliflus the philoſopher found in his retirement, 


and from whom he expected an aſſociate in his 
Rudies, and an affiſtant to his virtues. 


Profapius, upon the death of his younger bro- 
ther, that the family might not be extinct, mar- 
ried his houſekeeper, and has ever fince been com- 


plaining to . 


excitements to 


ſions which accident rather than hypocriſy had 
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filled into his children, that he is aſhamed to fir 
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ace wit 
to be wretched, who 
r politeneſs, that regard 
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Nuns. 19. Tursnar, May 22, 7 


Dum te caufpdicum, dum te modo rhetora 
Et non decernis, Taure, guid efſe velis, 
Peleos & Priami tranſt, wel Neftoris tas, 
Fr ſerum fuerat jam tibi de. 
1 PEI qo 
To rhetorick now, and now to law inclin'd, 
Old Priam's age or Neftar's may be out, 
And thou, O Taurus, fill go on in doubt. 
Come then, how long ſuch was ring ſhall we ſee ? 
Thou may'ſt doubt on: thou now can'ft nothing be. 


privileged from the common infelicities of life 


Though the world is crowded with ſcenes of cala- 
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equally for his ſucceſsful progreſs 
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nd admired for the multiplicity of his attainments, 
bat whoſe progreſs in life, and uſefulneſs to man- 
kind, has been hindered by the ſuperfluity of his 
inowledge, and the celerity of his mind. 

remarkable, at the ſchool, for 


and at the univerſity was diſtinguiſhed 


through 

the thorny mazes of ſcience, as the flowery path 
of politer literature, without any ſtrict confinement 
to hours of ſtudy, or remarkable forbearance of 
the common amuſements of young men. 
When Polyphilus was at the age, in which men 
uſually chuſe their profeſſion, and prepare to enter 
into a publick character, every academical eye was 
fixed upon him ; all were curious to enquire, what 
of his life ; and no doubt was made but 


that he would leave all his contemporaries behind 
| him, and mount to the higheſt honours of that 
| daſs, in which he ſhould inliſt himſelf, without 


thoſe delays and pauſes which muſt be endured by 
meaner abilities. 

Polyphilus, though by no means inſolent or aſ- 
fuming, had been ſufficiently encouraged, by un- 


| interrupted ſucceſs, to place great confidence in his 


own parts; and was not below his companions in 
the indulgence of his hopes, and expectations of 
the aſtoniſhment with which the world would be 
ſtruck, when firſt his luſtre ſhould break out upon 
itz nor could he forbear (for whom does not con 
ſtant lattery intoxicate ?) to join ſometimes in the 
mth of his friends, EN III 
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of thoſe, who, having ſhone a while, and dm 


rer. 
were now doomed to fade away before him. 

It is natural for a man to catch 
| notions of the condition which thoſe, with wk 
he converſes, are ſtriving to attain. Polyphilus, in 
2 ramble to London, fell accidentally among the 
phyficians, and was fo much pleaſed with the pro- 
ſpect of turning philoſophy to profit, and fo highly 


into his imagination, and which after having con- 
fidered it a few hours, he found himſelf able to 
maintain againſt all the advocates for the ancient 
ſyſtem, that he reſolved to apply himſelf to am- 
tomy, botany, and chemiſtry, and to leave no part 
unconquered either of the animal, mineral, or ve- 


> kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, conſtructed ſyſtems, 
and tried experiments ; but unhappily, as he was 
going to ſee a new plant in flower in Chelſea, he 
met, in croſſing Weſtminſter to take water, the 
chancellor's coach ; he had the curioſity to follow 
him into the 
pened to be tried, and found himſelf able to pro- 
duce fo 
omitted on both fides, that he determined to quit 
phyſick for a profeſſion, in which he found it would 
be fo eaſy to excel, and which promiſed higher 


He immediately took chambers in the Templ, 


bought a common-place-book, and confined him- 


delighted with a new theory of fevers which ef 


hall, where a remarkable cauſe hap- | 


many arguments, which the lawyers had | 


honours, and larger profits, without melancholy 
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ſelf for ſome months to the peruſal of the ſtatutes, 
year- 
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| pftheir addreſs ; he, therefore, cultivated this new 


 kmiliarly they mingled with every rank and order 
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jear-books, pleadings, and reports; he was a con- 
' Gant hearer of the courts, and began 


to put caſes 
vith reaſonable accuracy. But he ſoon diſcovered, 
by conſidering the fortune of lawyers, that prefer- 
went was not to be got by acutenels, learning, 
and eloquence. He was perplexed by the abſur- 
des of attornies, and miſrepreſentations made by 
his clients of their own cauſes, by. the uſeleſs 
anxiety of one, and the inceffant importunity of 
another ; he began to repent of having devoted 


himſelf to a ftudy, which was fo narrow in its 


on that it could never carry his name 


dn other country, and thought it unworthy of a 


man of parts to ſell his life only for money. The 
barrenneſs of his fellow-ſtudents forced him gene- 
nlly into other company at his hours of enter- 
tainment, and among the varieties of converſation 
through which his curioſity was daily wandering, 


he, by chance, mingled at a tavern with ſome in- 


telligent officers of the army. A man of letters 
yas eaſily dazzled with the gaiety of their appear- 
ance, and ſoftened into kindneſs by the politeneſs 


xquaintance, and when he ſaw how readily they 
found in evey place admiſſion and regard, and how 


of men, he began to feel his heart beat for military 
honours, and wondered how the prejudices of the 
univerſity ſhould make him fo long inſenſible of 
that ambition, which has fired ſo many hearts in 
every age, and negligent of that calling, which is, 
above all others, univerſally and invariably illuftri- 
dus, and which gives, even to the exterior appear- 
ance of its profeſſors, a dignity and freedom un- 
own to the reſt of mankind, 


| 
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as in that of a ſoldier. In the art of war he thought 
it not difficult to excel, having obſerved his new 


friends not very much verſed in the principles of | 


tacticks or fortification ; he therefore ſtudied al 
in a ſhort time, could tell how to have gained every 
remarkable battle that has been loft from the be- 


time, 
miſſion ; but before he could rub off the ſolemnitj 


of a ſcholar, and gain the true air of military vi- 
vacity, a war was declared, and forces ſent to the 
continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily found that 
ſtudy alone would not make a ſoldier ; wo 
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much accuſtomed to think, he let the ſenſe of 
danger ſink into his mind, and felt at the 
of any action that terror which a ſentence of death 
Nad of conquering their fears, the endeavour of 
his gay friends was only to eſcape them ; but his 
philoſophy chained his mind to its object, and ra- 
ther loaded him with ſhackles than furniſhed him 
with arms. He, however, ſuppreſſed his miſery in 
| fence, and paſſed through the campaign with ho- 
| nour, but found himſelf utterly unable to ſupport 


another. 

He then had recourſe again to his books, and 
continued to range from one ſtudy to another. As 
I ulually viſit him once a month, and am admit- 
ted to him without previous notice, I have found 
Chineſe language, making a farce, collecting a vo- 
abulary of the obſolete terms of the Engliſh law, 
ming an inquiry concerning the ancient Corin- 
than braſs, and forming a new ſcheme of the va- 
nations of the needle. 
extended the ſphere of any ſcience, or benefited the 
world in any profeſſion, diſſipated in a boundleſs 
vanety, without profit to others or himſelf. He 
makes ſudden irruptions into the regions of know- 
kdge, and fees all obſtacles give way before him ; 
but he never ſtays long enough to complete his con- 
queſt, to eſtabliſh laws, or bring away the ſpoils. 
Such is often the folly of men, whom nature 
has enabled to obtain ſkill and knowledge, on terms 
beaſy, that they have no ſenſe of the value of the 
<quifition ; they are qualified to make ſuch ſpeedy 
mogrels in learning, that they think themſelves at 
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after every new object, loſe the race, like Atalanta, 
to flower competitors, who preſs diligently forward, | 
and whoſe force is directed to a ſingle point. 

I have often thought thoſe happy that have been 
fixed, from the firſt dawn of thought, in a deter- 
mination to ſome ftate of life, by the choice of 
one, whoſe authority may preclude caprice, and 
whoſe influence may prejudice them in favour of 
his opinion. The general precept of conſulting 


the genius is of little uſe, unleſs we are told, how | 


the genius can be known. If it is to be diſcovered 
only by experiment, life will be loſt, before the re- 


folution can be fixed ; if any other — | 


to be found, they may, perhaps, be very early 
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diſcerned. At leaſt, if to miſcarry in an attempt 
be a proof of having miſtaken the direction of the 
with regard to themſelves than to others; and 
therefore no one has much reaſon to complain that 
his life was planned out by his friends, or tobe 
confident that he ſhould have had either more 


Honour or happineſs, by being abandoned to the | 


chance of his own fancy. 
It was faid of the learned biſhop Sanderſon, 
that, when he was preparing his lectures, he heſi- 


tated fo much, and rejected fo often, that, at the 


time of reading, he was often forced to produce, 


not what was beſt, but what happened to beat | 


hand. This will be the ſtate of every man, who, 
in the choice of his employment, balances all the 


intricate, the motives and objections ſo numerous, 
there is ſo much play for the imagination, 


much remains in the power of others, that reaſon 
* s 
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arguments on every fide ; the complication is ſo | 


and ſo | 
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Nuns. 20. Sarunnav, May 26, 1750. 


| Als populum phaleras, ego te intws, et in cute novi, Pzzasiue, 
Such pageantry be to the people ſhown; | | 
There boaſt thy horſe's trappings and thy own : 
I know thee to thy bottom; from within 
* Thy ſhallow center, to thy utmoſt fin, Da rox. 


| MONG the numerous ſtratagems, by which 


pride endeavours to recommend folly to re- 
gard, there is ſcarcely one that meets with leſs ſuc- 
ces than affectatĩon, or a perpetual diſguiſe of the 
real character, by fictitious appearances ; whether 
it be, that every man hates falſchood, from the 
natural congruity of truth to his faculties of reaſon, 
or that every man is jealous of the honour of his 
quentially called in queſtion, whenever any thing 
is exhibited under a borrowed form. 


This averſion from all kinds of diſguiſe, what- 


ever be its cauſe, is univerſally diffuſed, and inceſ- 
fantly in action; nor is it neceſſary, that to exaſ- 
perate deteſtation, or excite contempt, any intereſt 
9 


- 
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it is ſufficient, that there is an intention to de 
an intention which every heart ſwells to opal 
and every tongue is buſy to detect. 

This reflection was awakened in my mind by a 
very common practice among my correſpondents, 
of writing under characters which they cannot 
ſupport, which are of no uſe to the explanation or 


enforcement of that which they deſcribe or recom- 


mend; and which, therefore, fince they aſſume 
them only for the fake of diſplaying their abilities, 
J will adviſe them for the future to forbear, as la- 
borious without advantage. 

It is almoſt a general ambition of thoſe who fa- 
vour me with their advice for the of my 
conduct, or their contribution for the aſſiſtance of 
my underftanding, to affect the ſtyle and the names 
of ladies. And I cannot always withhold fome 
expreſſion of anger, like Sir Hugh in the comedy, 
when I happen to find that a woman has a beard. 
I muſt therefore warn the gentle Phyllis, that ſhe 
ſend me no more letters from the Horſe- Guards; 
and require of Belinda, that ſhe be content to re- 
fign her pretenſions to female elegance, till ſhe has 
lived three weeks without hearing the politicks of 
Batſon's coffee-houſe. I muſt indulge myſelf in 


allufions in Chloris's production, ſufficient to ſhew 
that Bracton and Plowden are her favourite au- 
thors; and that Euphelia has not been long enough 
at home, to wear out all the traces of the phraſeo- 
logy, which the learned in the expedition to Car- 


Among all my female friends, there was none 
who gave me more trouble to decypher her true 


ns a whole letter lay upon 
| my 
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mydeſk three days before I could fix upon the real 
writer. There was a confuſion of images, and 


houſe, and part of the night at a gaming- table, and 
having learned the dialects of theſe various regions, 
has mingled them all in a ſtudied compoſition. 
When Lee was once told by a critick, that it 
was very eafy to write like a madman, he anſwered, 
that it was difficult to write like a madman, but 
ealy enough to write like a fool; and T hope toe 


that it is much eaſſer not to write ike a man, than 
to write like a woman. 

I have, indeed, ſome ingenious * 
who, without departing from their ſex, have found 
very wonderful appellations. A very ſmart letter 


Ajax Telamonius ; another, in recommendation 
of a new treatiſe upon cards, from a gameſter, who 


aulls himſelf Seſoſtris; and another upon the im- 


—— 4 dai hrmedprmgrnen but 
2 to up their appel 
ktions by chance, without endeavouring at any 
particular impoſture, their improprieties are rather 
inftances of blunder than of affectation, and are, 
therefore, not equally fitted to inflame the hoſtile 
paſſions; for it is not folly but pride, not error 


but deceit, which the world means to perſecute, 
when it raiſes the full cry of nature to hunt down 
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hope of gaining it, 


uncertainty is multiplied by the weak- 
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if he would have ſubmitted to 


and 
of thoſe who muſt confer it, a 
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juſt claims, truſts his happineſs to the winds; 
but he that endeavours after it by falſe merit, hag 
to fear, not only the violence of the ſtorm, but 


the leaks of his veſſel. Though he ſhould hap- 
pen to keep above water for a time, by the help of 


fletion, that, if he would have been content with 


his natural ſtation, he might have eſcaped his cala- 
mity. Affectation may poſſibly ſucceed for a time, 
and a man may, by great attention, perſuade 
others, that he really has the qualities which he 


preſumes to boaſt; but the hour will come when 


de ſhould exert them, and then whatever he en- 
Joyed in praiſe, he muſt ſuffer in reproach. 2 
_ - Applauſe and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the neceffaries of life, and there- 
fore any indirect arts to obtain them have very 


— 


happineſs. 
If we therefore compare the water of he peully 


obtained by fiftitious excellence, even while the 
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virtues, to the affecter of great excellencies, is that 


of a ſmall cottage of ſtone, to the palace raiſed with 
ice by the empreſs of Nuſia; it was for a time 
and luminous, but the firſt ſunſhine 


melted it to nothing. 
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Nums. 21. TuzsDay, May 29, 1750, 


Terra ſalutiferas ber bas, eademque nocentet, 

Nutrit; & urtice proxima ſarpe roſa «ft. Ovi. 
Our bane and phyfick the fame earth beſtows, 
And near the noi ſome nettle blooms the roſe, 


VERY manis prompted by the love of him- 
ſelf to imagine, that he poſſeſſes ſome quali- 
ties, ſuperior, either in kind or in degree, to thoſe 
I. re 
and, whatever apparent diſadvantages he may fuf- 
fer in the compariſon with others, he has ſome 
mviſible diſtinctions, ſome latent reſerve of ex- 
cellence, which he throws into the balance, and 
by which he generally fancies that it nnn 
his favour. 

- The ſtudious and ſpeculative * 
always ſeem to conſider their fraternity as placed in 
2 ſtate of oppoſition to thoſe who are engaged in 
the of publick buſineſs ; and have pleaſed 
from age to age, with celebrating the 


mg the perplexity of politicks, the dangers of 
peatneſs, the anxieties of ambition, 2 
ſeries of riches. 
| eee 
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there is none which they preſs with greater efforts, 


or on which they have more copiouſly laid out | 
their reaſon and their imagination, than the infla. 


bility of high tations, and the uncertainty with 
which the profits and honours are poſſeſſed, that 
A 


tory, thus furniſhed by the muſes with the arms 
which never can be blunted, and which no art or 
ſtrength of their adverſaries can elude or reſiſt. 

It is well known by experience to the nations 


elephants in war, that though by 


employed 
the terrour of their bulk, and the violence of their 
they often threw the enemy into dif- 
yet there was always danger in the uſe of 
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other kind of greatneſs can require, will be allowed 
by thoſe who wiſh to clevate the character of a 
fholar ; fince they cannot but know, that every 
human acquiſition is valuable in proportion to the 
difficulty employed in its attainment. And that 
thoſe, who have gained the eſteem and veneration 
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| rr publick, and again tranſ- 
ferred to a new favourite, for no other reaſon than 
that he is new; ſometimes refuſed to long labour 
and eminent deſert, and ſometimes granted to very 


vours to retain it, . | 
equally in danger of the 


A ſucceſsful author is 
— of his fame, whether he continues or 
regard of the publick is not 


every new attempt there is new hazard, and there 
are few who do not, at ſome unlucky time, injure 
- 4 characters by attempting to enlarge 
 lity which we may ſo frequently obſerve in the 
performances of the fame man, from the influence 
of which no ability or induſtry is ſufficiently ſecur- 
ed, and which have ſo often ſullied the ſplendor of 
genius, that the wit, as well as the conqueror, 
may be properly cautioned not to indulge. his pride 
gith too carly triumphs, but to defer to the end 
of life his eſtimate of happineſs, 
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| { Ante oditum nemo, ſupremaque funera debet. 


But no frail man, however great or high, | 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. $ 29 


Among the motives that urge an author to un- 


| dertakings by which his reputation is impaired, 


ane of the moſt frequent muſt be mentioned with. 
tenderneſs, becauſe it is not to be counted among 
his follies, but his miſeries. It very often happens 
that the works of learning or of wit are performed at 
the direction of thoſe by whom they are to be re- 
warded ; the writer has not always the choice of 
his ſubject, but is compelled to accept any taſk 
which is thrown before him, without much confi- 
deration of his own convenience, and without time. 
to prepare himſelf by previous ſtudies. 
Miſcarriages of this kind are bkewiſe frequently 
the conſequences of that acquaintance with the- 
great, which is generally conſidered as one of the 
chief privileges of literature and genius. A man 
who has once learned to think himſelf exalted by 
familiarity with thoſe, whom nothing but their 
birth, or their fortunes, or ſuch ſtations as are ſel- 
dom gained by moral excellence, ſet above him, 
will not be long without ſubmitting his under- 
flanding to their conduct; he will fo ſuffer them to 
preſcribe the courſe of his ſtudies, and employ him 
for their own purpoſes either of diverſion or in- 
tereſt. His defire of pleaſing thoſe whoſe favour 
he has weakly made neceffary to himſelf, will not 
buffer him always to conſider how litte he is q 

lified for the work impoſed. Either his vanity 1 
emgt hm to conceal bis defciencis or that com- 


. G6 ardice, 


ardice, which always encroaches faſt upon ſuch as 
ſpend their lives in the company of perſons higher 
than themſelves, will not leave him reſolution to 
aſſert the liberty of choice. | 

But, though we ſuppoſe that a man by his for- 
tune can avoid the neceſſity of dependence, and by 
his ſpirit can repel the uſurpations of patronage, 
yet he may eafily, by writing long, happen to write 
il. There is a general ſucceſſion of 
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the pen charms us, becauſe we read with pleaſure 
that which flatters our opinion of our own pow- 
ers; What was compoſed with great ſtruggles of 
the mind we do not eaſily reject, becauſe we can- 
not bear that ſo much labour ſhould be fruitleſs. 


Zut the reader has none of theſe prepoſſeſſions, and 


wonders that the author is fo unlike himſelf, with- 
rent culture, afford different products. 

Nuns. 22. SATURDAY, June 2, 1750. 
Ego nec fludium fine divite wend, 
Without a genius learning foars in vain; ? 


And without learning genius finks again : 
| Es rurnsTon., 


IT and LEzaxninc were the children of 
Apollo, by different mothers; Wrr was 
the offspring of EupnrosvsE, and reſembled her 
in cheerfulneſs and vivacity ; LE arninG was born 
of Soma, and retained her ſeriouſneſs and cau- 
tion. As their mothers were rivals, they were 
bred up by them from their birth in habitual op- 
poſition, and all means were ſo inceſſantly employ- 
ed to impreſs upon them a hatred and contempt of 
each other, that though Apollo, who forefaw the 
il effects of their diſcord, endeavoured to ſoften 
yet his impartiality and kindneſs were without ef- 
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having been intermingled with their firſt ideas, 
and was confirmed every hour, as freſh opportu- 
nities occurred of exerting it. No ſooner were 
they of age to be received into the apartments of 
the other celeſtials, than Wrr began to entertain 


Venus at her toilet, by aping the ſolemnity of 


LzaxninG, and LEARNING to divert Minerva at 


” 


of Wir. 


n 


ſuaded to patroniſe and ſupport them; nd land 
to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, not ſo much 


for the hope of gaining honour, as of excluding a 
rival from all pretenſions to regard, and of putting 
an everlaſting ſtop to the progreſs of that influence 
which either believed the other to have obtained 
by mean arts and falſe appearances. 

At laſt the day came, when they were both, with 
the uſual ſolemnities, received into the claſs of ſu- 
perior deities, and allowed to take nectar from the 
hand of Hebe. But from that hour Concorp loſt 
her authority at the table of Jupiter. The rivals, 
animated by their new dignity, and incited by the 


each other by inceſſant conteſts, with ſuch a regu- 


lar viciſſitude of victory, that neither was de- 
preſſed. | 
It was obſervable, that, at the beginning of every 
debate, the advantage was on the fide of Wir; 
and that, at the firſt fallies, the whole afſembly 
ſparkled, according to Homer's expreſſion, with. 
ꝙ—HE”ü:G  GINNGS. But LEARN q 


would 
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would reſerve her ſtrength till the burſt of applauſe 
was over, and the languor, with which the violence 


| ef joy is always fucceeded, began to promiſe more 


calm and patient attention. She then attempted 
her defence, and, by comparing one part of her 
antagoniſt”'s objections with another, commonly 
made him confute himſelf ; or by ſhewing how 
ſmall a part of the queſtion he had taken into his 
view, proved that his opinion could have no 
weight. The audience began gradually to lay afide 


' their prepoſſeſſions, and roſe, at laſt, with great 


veneration for LEARNING, but with greater kind- 


nes for Wrr. 


Their conduct was, whenever they deſired to re- 
commend themſelves to diſtinction, entirely oppo- 
lite. Wrr was daring and adventurous ; Lzarn- 
mo cautious and deliberate. WIr thought 
nothing reproachful but dulneſs; LzarninG 
was afraid of no imputation but that of error. 
Wir anſwered before he underſtood, left his 
quickneſs of apprehenſion ſhould be queſtioned ; 
LEARNING pauſed, where there was no di 


leſt any inſidious ſophiſm ſhould lie undiſcovered. 


== and often 


Both had prejudices, which in ſome degree hin- 
them open to attacks. Novelty was the darling of 
Wrr, and antiquity of LEARNING. To Wrr, all 
that was new was ſpecious; to LEARNING, what- 
ever was ancient was venerable. Wrr however 
ſeldom failed to divert thoſe whom he could not 
convince, and to convince was not often his ambi- 
tion; LEarNiNG always ſupported her opinion 
with ſo many collateral truths, that, when the cauſe 
was decided againſt her, her arguments were re- 
membered with admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either fide, than 
to quit their proper characters, and to hope for a 
complete conqueſt by the uſe of the weapons which 
had been employed againſt them. Wir would 
ſometimes labour a fyllogiſm, and LzarninG diſ- 
tort her features with a jeſt ; but they always fuf- 
fered by the experiment, and betrayed themſelves 


to confutation or contempt. The ſeriouſneſs of 


Wrr was without dignity, and the merriment of 
LEARNING without vivacity. 

Their conteſts, by long continuance, grew at 
ties. Wir was taken into protection of the laugh- 
ter-loving Venus, had a retinue allowed him of 
Sms and JesTs, and was often permitted to 
dance among the Graces. Lzarnimns ftill con- 
tinued the favourite of Minerva, and ſeldom went 
out of her palace, without a train of the ſeverer 


virtues, CHasTITY, TEMPER ANCE, For TITUDE, 


and LaBour. Wrr, cohabiting with MALICE, 
had a fon named SaTyYR, who followed him, car- 
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ever be extracted. "Theſe arrows he 


ries, or giving 
neva, therefore, deputed Cxrricis u » her ls, 
who generally broke the point of SaTYR's arrows, 
turned them aſide, or retorted them on himſelf. 
Jupiter was at laſt angry, that the peace of the 
heavenly regions thould be in perpetual danger of 
violation, and reſol ved to diſmiſs theſe troubleſome 
antagoniſts to the lower world. Hither therefore 


| they came, and carried on their ancient quarrel 


young ; and Lzazmn, by her authority, influ- 
enced the old. Their power quickly appeared by 


very eminent effects, theatres were built for the re- 
ception of Wrr, and colleges endowed for the re- 
fidence of LEARNING. Each party endeavoured to 
outvy the other in coft and and to 
propagate an opinion, that it was neceſſary, from 
the firſt entrance into liſe, to enliſt in one of the 
ions ; and that none could hope for the regard 
ef either divinity, who had once entered the tem- 
ple of the rival power. 

There were indeed a claſs of mortals, by whom 
Wrr and LranninG were equally diſregarded : 
Theſe were the devotees of Plutus, the god of 
riches ; among theſe it ſeldom happened that the 
gaiety of Wrr could raiſe a ſmile, or the elo- 
quence of LEARNING procure attention. In re- 
venge of this contempt they agreed to incite their 

ov cos | 


ſent on thoſe expeditions frequently betrayed the; 
truſt: and, in contempt of the orders which thy 
had received, flattered the rich in publick, while 
they ſcorned them in their hearts; and w 


Plutus, affected to look with an air of ority 
on thoſe who ſtill remained in the ſervice of Wir 
and LEarninG. 5 


vigour could 
only take ſhort flights: fo, after many efforts, 
they both ſunk again to the ground, and learned, 
from their mutual diſtreſs, the neceſſity of union. 
their flight: Lzazxinc was borne up by the vi 
gour of Wrr, and Wrr guided by the perſpica- 
city of LzazxixnG. They ſoon reached the dwel- 
lings of Jupiter, and were ſo endeared to each 
other, that they lived afterwards in 
cord. Wrr perſuaded LzazninG to converſe 


with the Gnaczs, and Lzaxnixc engaged WIr 


in the ſervice of the Vm runs. They were now 


every banquet by their preſence. They 
married, at the command of Jupiter, 


22 


and had a numerous progeny of An rs and Sci- 


Sanger 


the favourites of all the powers of heaven, and 
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It is, indeed, quickly diſcoverable, conſul- 
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ever is ſo doubtful of his own abilities as to g 
courage the remarks of others, will find him 
ſeveral rays of borrowed light, emitted often with 

Of all authors, thoſe who retail their labours 
in periodical ſheets would be moſt unhappy, if | 
they were much to regard the cenfures or the ad- 
monitions of their readers: for, as their works 
are not ſent into the world at once, but by m 
parts in gradual ſucceſſion, 
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Taſte and Grace, Purity and Delicacy, Manners 
| and Unities, ſounds which, having been once ut- 
| tered by thoſe that underſtood them, have been 
inte re-echoed without meaning, and kept up to 
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whether the advantage of the new ſcheme be ppg. 
to the labour. 

It is obſerved, by the younger Pliny, that wn 
orator ought not ſo much to ſelect the 
arguments which his cauſe admits, as to 
all which his imagination can afford: for, in 
„ thoſe reaſons are of moſt value, which 
will moſt affect the judges ; and the judges, fays 


the publick, which is never corrupted, nor oſſen 
_— is to paſs the laſt ſentence upon litera 


33 
had many proofs, when I firſt entered upon this 
weekly labour. My readers having, from the 
performances of my predeceſſors, eftabliſhed an 
idea of unconnected effays, to which they be- 
Leved all future authors under a 


forming, were impatient of the leaſt deviation 
from their ſyſtem, and numerous remonſtrances 
were accordingly made by each, as he found hs 
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nitors intend the promotion of my deſign, and 
the inſtruction of my readers; but they do not 
know, or do not reflect that an author has a rule 
of choice peculiar to himſelf ; and ſelects thoſe 
ſudjects which he is beſt qualified to treat, by the 


| courſe of his ſtudies, or the accidents of his life; 


that ſome topicks of amuſement have been already 
weated with too much ſucceſs to invite a compe- 
ation ; and that he who endeavours to gain many 
Raders, muſt try various arts of invitation, eſſay 

every 
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. than the knowledge of our original, our and, 
eur duties, and our relation to other beings ? 
tis however very improbable that the firſt au- 
dur, whoever he was, intended to be underftoad 
i» this volimited and complicated ſenſe ; for of 
would ſeem to recommend, ſome are too extenſive 
om above, which was not yet indulged to the 


7 
* 
7 
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Mir in bam condlatt wait mite rai ie- 
norance in ourſelves, either perpetual or tempo- 
my; and happen either becauſe we do not know 
what is beſt and fitteſt, or becauſe our knowledge 
i at the time of action not preſent to the mind. 
| When a man employs himſelf upon remote 
md unneceſſary ſubjects, and waſtes his life upon 
queſtions, which cannot be refolved, and of 
which the ſolution would conduce very little to 
de advancement of happineſs ; when he h- 

enn globe, or in —̃— 
| rms of worlds beyond the reach of the teleſcope; 
te-may be very properly recalled from his excur- 
ns by this precept, and reminded that there is 
Vor. I. H a nearer 
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ance trifle agreeably, till thoſe who ſhared their 
exly pleaſures are withdrawn to more ſerious en- 
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HERE are ſome vices and errors 2 
though often fatal to thoſe in whom they ae 


a Na Eee, by ihe wiberbl tinkee of Wl | 


kind, been conſidered as entitled to ſome degree of 
reſpect, or have, at leaſt, been exempted from con- 


remptuous mfamy, and condemned by the ſevereſt 


14 
91 . 


A conſtant and invariable example of this gene- 


moralifts with pity rather than deteſtation. 


ral partiality will be found in the different regand 
which has 


| where true fortitude is placed, and may equally in- 
jure any publick or private intereſt, yet the ones. 


and the other always conſidered as a topick of un- 1 
limited and licentious cenfure, on which all 'the 


virulence of reproach may de hwfully exerted. 
"The fame diſtiaction 1 dy the common 
fullfage, berween profuſion and avarice, and, per: 
haps, between many other oppoſite vices ; uni, as 
T have ſound reaſon to pay great regard to the vidice 


bn pong . 
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always been ſhown to raſhneſs and cow- 


ardice, two vices, of which, though they may be 
conceived equally diſtant from the middle point, 
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eaſy to take 

fefts ; and 

4 rere 
* zxccounted a fairer object of hope, than he who- 
| fails by falling ſhort. The one has all that per- 
ſeftion requires, and more, but the exceſs may be 
_— the other wants the qualities: 
requiſite to excellence, and who can tell how he 
ſhall obtain them? We are certain that the horſe 
may be taught to keep pace with his fellows, whoſe | 
fault is that he leaves them behind. We know 
that a few ſtrokes of the axe will lop a cedar ; but 
what arts of cultivation can elevate a ſhrub ? 
To walk with circumſpe&ion and ſteadineſs in 
| the right path, at an equal diſtance between the 
1 — ——Ä—ñ— the conflctrentie-- 
vour of every reaſonable being; nor can I think 
EEE of axed ations mad to ts. 


noured as benefactors to mankind, who are always 
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dangerous, 

degrees, I have often had occaſion to conſider the 
contrary effe s of preſumption and deſpondeney; 
ef heady confience, which promiſes victory wich- 
out conteſt, and heartleſs puſillanimity, which 
ſhrinks back from the thought of great undertak- 
confiders all advancement towards any new attain- 
ment as irreverſibly prohibited. | 

- Prefumption will be eafily corrected. Every en- 
perument will teach caution, and miſcarriages will 
hourly ſhew, that attempts are not always reward- 
ed with fucceſs. The moſt precipitate ardour will, 


ane fatal; for a man once perſuaded, that any 
impediment is i has given it, with re- 
ſpect to himſelf, that ſtrength and weight which it 
and perſeverance, when he has no hope of gaining 
the viftory ; and ſince he never will try his ſtrength, 
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—— men, engaged inthe fame purluin, 
to be inquiſitive after the conduct and fortune 
e each; other; and, therefore, I fuppoſe it will 
nat be unpleaſing to you, to read an account of 
the various changes which have happened in part 
_ of a life devoted to literature. My narrative will 
not exhibit any great variety of events, or extra- 
ordinary revolutons ; but may, perhaps, be not 
leſs uſeful, becauſe I ſhall relate nothing which is 
not likely to happen to a thouſand others. 
I was born heir to a very ſmall fortune, and left 
by my father, whom I cannot remember, to the 
care of an uncle. He having no children, always 
treated me as his fon, and finding in me thoſe 
qualities which old men eaſily diſcover in ſprightly 
children, when they happen to love them, declar- 
ed that a genius like mine ſhould never be loſt for 
want of cultivation. He therefore placed me, for 
the uſual time, at a great ſchool, and then ſent me 
to the univerſity, with a larger allowance than my 
own patrimony would have afforded, that I might 
not keep mean company, but learn to become my' 
dignity when I ſhould be made lord chancellor, 
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which he often lamented, that the increaſe of his 
iniremities was very hlkely to preclude him from 
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—— — and) was protec, 
that, with ſach livelineſs of imagination, and deli- 
cacy of ſentiment, I ſhould never be able to fub- 
mir to the drudgery of the law. I therefore gave 
myſelf wholly to the more airy and elegant parts 
of learning, and was often fo much elated with 
my ſuperiority to the youths with whom 1 con- 
Wa thet 3 deyan-wo-ilind, wink gran: ancrcten, 
to thoſe that recommended to me 2 wider and 
more confpicuous theatre ; and was particularly 
| touched with an obſervation, made by one of my 
| friends; That it was not by lingering in the uni- 
| verſity, that Prior became ambaſſador, or Addi- 
fon ſecretary of ſtate. 
This defire was hourly increaſed by the ſolcita- 
tion of my companions, who removing one by ane 
toLondon, as the caprice of their relations allowed 
reer 
guardians put it in their power, never failed 
wind an account of the beauty and felicity of 
the new world, and to remonſtrate how much was 
ui dy every hour's continuance in a place of re-. 
wement and conſtraint. | 0 
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My uncle in the mean ti harrafſed 
me:with monitory letters, which I ſometimes ne 
glected to open for a week after I received them 
and generally read in a tavern, with ſuch com 
ments as might ſhew how much I was ſuperior w 
inſtruction or advice. I could not but wonder) 
how a man confined to the country, and unas. 
quainted with the preſent ſyſtem of things, (houkd 
imagine himſelf qualified to inſtruct a riſing genius, 
born to give laws to the age, refine its taſte, and 


(. 


precepts, with ſuch vivacity of turn, ſuch elegance 
of irony, and ſuch aſperity of ſarcaſm, that I con- 
vulſed a large company with univerſal 


diſturbed the neighbourhood with vociferations of | 


applauſe, and five days afterwards was anſwered, 
that I muſt be content to live on my own eſtate. 


This contraction of my income gave me no dil- | 


turbance, for a genius like mine was out of the 
reach of want. I had friends that would be proud 


to open their purſes at my call, and proſpecta of | 
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A before I had ſhewn the alteration of my ca- 


 Tnecelity of aſking again, 
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immediately 1 

n ; and in 2 ſhort time had diveſied myſelf 
——ß———ů 
Von will eafily believe that 1 ne 
knowledge of the world ; yet I had been hindered, 
by :the/ general difinclination every man feels to 
confeſs poverty, from telling to any one the reſo 


uon of my uncle, and for ſome time ſubfifted 
upenithe ſtock of money which I had brought with 
me; and contributed my ſhare as before to all our 
entertainments. But my pocket was ſoon emptied, 
ad T was obliged to aft my friends for a fmall 
um. This was 2 favour, which we had often 


willingly ſupplied them. In a ſhort time I found 
and was again treated 
win the fame civility ; but the third time they be- 


| Emtowonder what that ald rogue my uncle could 


- This fomewhat diſturbed my dream of conſtant 


afluene, but 1 was three days after —_— 
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me up ſtairs, ſuffered me to wait fos ſame winuy 

by the bar. When I came to my company faund 
them unuſually grave and formal, and one of thaw 
took a hint to turn the converſation upon than 


| Only oneof them tried to divent the diſcourſeyand 
endeavoured to direct my attention to remote 
— — — [ 


A man guilty of poventy eakly believes himkY 
J went, however, next morning is 


conduct of young men, and cnlarged upon the | 
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young gentlemen of high birth, and 


by deveral 
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and began again to amuſe my ima 
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inen periare metals 
80 he, who poverty with horror views, 
Who ſells his freedom in exchange for gold, 
(Freedom for mines of wealth tos cheaply fold) | 
Shall make eternal ſervitude his fate, * 
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who, at my requeſt, went 
he thought me likely to fill 
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great reputation, and in which I ſhould. have many 
opportunities of promoting his interelt in returg; 
benefits that we ſhould confer, and the aduanam 
that we ſhould make by our united ftrength. Away 
and ambition, and left me to prepare | 
ments 
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You will not wonder that I. was, as laſt 


of the patronage of young men, abevally 
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to promiſe much greater 


- for I obſerved that 


in Readineſs they loſt in benevo- 


colder to my intereſt as they be- 


not generally 
advance in life 


grew 


my 
gained 


found them 


lence, and 
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diligent to promote their own. I was 


age 


inclina- 


prefer me, and whoſe 
exempted them from fudden changes of 


n. I was conſidered as a man of parts, and 


fations enabled them to 


therefore eaſily found admiſſion to the table of Hi- 
hkrius, the celebrated orator, renowned equally for 
the extent of his knowledge, the 


a, 2nd the acuteneſs of his 
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I hecame heir to a ſmall fortune. I had reſolution 


inne, and hope to make fome reparation for my 


SS ATI TIES 


of which the 
by me without the 


afwichedneſs, 2 reward which nothing but that 
cceity, which the conſumption of my little eſtate 
Aiatheſe wild purſuits had brought upon me, hin- 
ered me from throwing back in the face of my 
; gorruptor. | | | | | 

nt this time my uncle died without a will, and 


unn throw off the ſplendor which reproached me to 
myſelf, and retire to an humbler ſtate, in which I 
ram: now endeavouring to recover the dignity of 


\,crime and follies, by informing others, who may 
de led after the ſame that they are about 
i180 engage in a courſe of life, in which they are to 
» purchaſe, by a thouſand miſeries, the privilege of 
epentance. 
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To kim che, > die d s 
The face of death will terrible appear, 
Who in his life, flat ring his ſenſeleſs pride, 
By being known to all the world befide, 3 
Does not himſelf, when he is dying, know, 5 
Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go.  Comrny, 


— ſhewn, in 8 late efſay, to what en 


r 


of their own powers, and a negligent inſper- 


— 4 — But as I then con- 


fined my obſervations to common occurrences, 
and familiar ſcenes, I think it proper to inquire 


how far a nearer acquaintance with ourſelves is 


neceſſary to our preſervation from crimes as well 
as follies, and how much the attentive ftudy of 
our own minds may contribute to ſecure to us the 


countable for our thoughts and our actions, and 
whoſe favour muſt finally conſtitute our total hap- 


If it be reaſonable to eſtimate the difficulty of 


any i 
nr, nm 


no himſelf; for whereſoever we turn our view, - 


we ſhall find almoſt all with whom we converſe 5 
nearly as to judge of their ſentiments, indulging 
more favourable conceptions of their own virtue 


than they have been able to impreſs upon others, 


and congratulating themſelves upon degrees of &- 
#ellence, which their fondeſt admirers cannot allow 
them to have attained. 
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| ſee the ſuſpicion often unjuſt ; thoſe who thus 
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that 
| want, is formed by the ſubſtitution of fingle acts 
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their own reputation, only extend the 
"by which they have been themſelves de- 
ceived ; for- this failing is incident to numbers, 
whoſeem to live without deſigns, competitions, or 


purſuits ; it appears on occaſions which promiſe 
no gecefſion bf honour or of profit, and to perſons 


indeed, not eaſy to tell how far we may 
love of ourſelves, when we reflet 


and how few faults a man, in the firſt 
-——_— 


open all the ſources from which error 
| upon him who contemplates his own 
would require more exact knowledge of 


heart, than, perhaps, the moſt acute 
and laborious obſervers have acquired. And ſince 


lome reſpect peculiar to himſelf, as his views have 
been accidentally directed, or his ideas particularly 
combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more fre- 
quently inſidious, which it may, perhaps, not be 
uleleſs to detect, becauſe though they are groſs, 
they may be fatal, and becauſe nothing but atten- 
tion is neceſſary to defeat them. 

One ſophiſm by which men perſuade themſelves 
they have thoſe virtues which they really 
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for habits. A miſer who once relieved a friend 
from the danger of a priſon, ſuffers his imaging 
tion to dwell for ever upon his own heroick gene. 
rolity ; he yields his heart up to indignation at 
thoſe who are blind to merit, or inſenſible to mi- 
ſery, and who can pleaſe themſelves with the en- 
joyment of that wealth, which they never permit 
others to partake. From any cenſures of the world, 
| of his conſcience, he has an appeal 
to action and to knowledge; and though his whole 
life is a courſe of rapacity and avarice, he concludes 
himſelf to be tender and liberal, becauſe he has 
once performed an act of liberality and tendernek. 

As a glaſs which magnifies objects by the ap- 
of one end to the eye, leſſens them by the 
application of the other, fo vices are extenuate by 
the inverſion of that fallacy, by which virtues ae 
augmented. Thoſe faults which we cannot con- 
ever frequent, not as habitual corruptions, or ſet- 
tled practices, but as caſual failures, and fingle 
lapſes. A man who has, from year to year, ſet his 


country to ſale, either for the gratification of his 


ambition or reſentment, confeſſes that the heat of 


party now and then betrays the ſevereſt virtue to 


meaſures that cannot be ſeriouſly defended. He 
that ſpends his days and nights in riot and de- 


power 
that his faults are not without precedent, for the | 


beſt and the wiſeſt men have given way to the 
violence of ſudden temptations. 


I 


with the practice, and who believe | 
themſelves mild and moderate, charitable and | 
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fithful, becauſe they have exerted their eloquence 
in commendation of mildneſs, fidelity, and other 
virtues. This is an error almoſt univerſal among 
thoſe that converſe much with dependents, with 
ſuch whoſe fear or intereſt diſpoſes them to a ſeem- 
ing reverence for any declamation, however enthu- 
pack, and ſubmiſſion to any boaſt, however 
arrogant. Having none to recall their attention to 
their lives, they rate themſelves by the goodneſs of 
their opinions, and forget how much more eafily 
men may ſhew their virtue in their talk than in 


their ai 


The tribe is likewiſe very numerous of thoſe 
who regulate their lives, not by the ſtandard of 
religion, but the meaſure of other men's virtue ; 
who lull their own remorſe with the remembrance 
of crimes more atrocious than their own, and 
kem to believe that they are not bad while another 


For eſcaping theſe and a thouſand other deceits, 
many expedients have been propoſed. Some have 
recommended the frequent conſultation of a wiſe 


| friend, admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to 


lncerity. But this appears a remedy by no means 
alapted to general uſe : for in order to fecure the 
virtue of one, it preſuppoſes more virtue in two 
than will generally be found. In the firſt, ſuch a 
deſire of rectitude and amendment, as may incline 
bim to hear his own accuſation from the mouth 


ef him whom he eſteems, and by whom, there- 


fore, he will always hope that his faults are not 
diſcovered ; and in the ſecond ſuch zeal and ho- 
neſty, as will make him content for his friend's 

advantage to loſe his kindneſs. 
A long life may be paſſed without Ending 2 
fiend in whoſe underſtanding and virtue we can 
12 equally 


THE RAMBLER. 
equaliy confide, and whoſe opinion we can ul 
at once for its juſtneſs and ſincerity. A weak man 
however honeſt, is not qualified to judge. A man 
of the world, however penetrating, is not fit ts 
counſel. Friends are often choſen for fi 
of manners, and therefore each palliates the other's 
failings, * wy are his own. Friends are 
tender, and unwilling to give pain, or 
— ad feds alin. * oY 
Theſe objections have inclined others to adviſe, 
that he who would know himſelf, ſhould conſult 
his enemies, remember the reproaches that are 
vented to his face, and liſten for the cenſures that 
are uttered in private. For his great buſineſs is to 
know his faults, and thoſe malignity will diſcover, 
and reſentment will reveal. But this precept may 
be often fruſtrated ; for it ſeldom happens that 
rivals or opponents are ſuffered to come near 
enough to know our conduct with ſo much exact 
neſs as that conſcience ſhould allow and refle& 
the accuſation. The charge of an enemy is often 
totally falſe, and commonly ſo mingled with 
falſehood, that the mind takes advantage from 
the failure of one part to diſcredit the reſt, and 
never ſuffers any diſturbance afterward from ſuch 
Yet it ſeems that enemies have been always 
found by experience the moſt faithful monitors; 
for adverſity has ever been conſidered as the ſtate 
in which a man moſt eaſily becomes acquainted 
with himſelf, and this effect it muſt produce by 
withdrawing flatterers, whoſe buſineſs it is to hide 
dur weakneſſes from us, or by giving looſe to 
malice, and licence to reproach ; or at leaſt by 
cutting off thoſe pleaſures which called ws + 
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from meditation on our own conduct, and repreſ- 
—— which too eaſily perſuades us, that 
we merit whatever we enjoy. 

Part of theſe benefits it is in every man's power 
to procure to himſelf, by aſſigning proper portions 


of his life to the examination of the reſt, and by 


putting 3 in ſuch a ſituation by 
retirement and abſtraction, as may weaken the 
mfluence of external objects. By this practice he 
may obtain the ſolitude of adverſity without its 
melancholy, its inſtructions without its cenſures, 


and its ſenſibility without its perturbations. 


The neceſſity of ſetting the world at a diſtance 
from us, when we are to take a ſurvey of ourſelves, 
has ſent many from high ſtations to the ſeverities 
of a monaſtick life; and indeed, every man deep- 
ly engaged in buſineſs, if all regard to another 


| fate be not extinguiſhed, muſt have the convic- 


tion, though, perhaps, not the reſolution of Val- 
dello, who, when he folicited Charles the fifth to 
diſmiſs him, being aſked, whether he retired upon 
dikuſt, anſwered that he laid down his com- 
mitſion, for no other reaſon but becauſe ther 
ght to be ſame time for ſober reflettion between the 


| bſe of @ ſoldier and his death. 


Thereare few conditions which do not entangle 
us with ſublunary hopes and fears, from which it 
s neceſſary to be at intervals diſencumbered, that 
we may place ourſelves in his preſence who views 
effects in their cauſes, and actions in their mo- 
tives; that we may, as Chillingworth expreſſes 
i, confider things as if there were no other beings 
in the world but God and ourſelves ; or, to uſe 
yet more awful, may commune with our 


I 3 Death, 


aur bearts, and be fill. 


— 
1 
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Death, ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon him who 
is too much known to others, and too little to 
himſelf ; and Pontanus, a man celebrated among 
the early reſtorers of literature, thought the ſtudy 
of our own hearts of ſo much importance, that he 


has recommended it from his tomb. Sum Joan. | 


nes Jovianus Pontanus, quem amaverunt bone 
fuſpexerunt viri probi, honeſtauerunt reges domini;, 


fam ſcis qui ſim, vel qui potius ſuerim ; ego vero te, | 
haſpes, ne/cere in tenebris nequeo, ſed teipſum ut noſucs | 
ed 


the powery 
© of literature, admired by men of worth, and 
«© dignified by the monarchs of the world. Thou 


rago. I am Pontanus, 


© knoweſt now who I am, or more properly who 
Jas. For thee, ſtranger, I who am in dark- 
& neſs cannot know thee, but I intreat thee to 
„ know thyſelf.” 

J hope every reader of this paper will conſider 
himſelf as engaged to the obſervation of a precept, 
which the wiſdom and virtue of all ages have con- 
curred to enforce, a precept dictated by philoſo- 
phers, inculcated by poets, and ratified by fan. 
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Nong. 29. Tuzspay, June 26, 1750. 
Ridetque þ mortalis ultra 
— Hen · 

The dark decrees of future fate, 

And fown their ſeeds in depth of night; 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of ſtate, 


HERE is nothing recommended with greater 1 
frequency among the gayer poets of anti- 4 
quity, than the ſecure poſſeſſion of the preſent | 
hour, and the diſmiſſion of all the cares which | 
intrude upon our quiet, or hinder, by importu- =-' 

nate perturbations, the enjoyment of thoſe delights I 

which our condition happens to ſet before us. 1 
The ancient poets are, — by no ms | 
ohen are to be always conſidered as the fallies of a | 
genius, intent rather upon giving pleaſure than 
inſtruction, eager to take every advantage of inſi- 
nuation, and provided the paſſions can be engaged 
| onits fide, very little ſolicitous about the ſuffrage 
| efreaſon. 

The darkneſs and uncertainty through which 
the heathens were compelled to wander in the pur- 
fuit of happineſs, may, indeed, be alleged as an 
excuſe for many of their ſeducing invitations to 
immediate enjoyment, which the moderns, by 
whom they have been imitated, have not to plead. 
k is no wonder that ſuch as had no promiſe of 
mother ſtate ſhould eagerly turn their thoughts 

won the improvement of that which was before 
14 them; 
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mæims of paſt debauchery, they not only prove 
that they want invention, but virtue, and ſubmit 
to the ſervility of imitation only to copy that of 
which the writer, if he was to live now, would 
often be aſhamed. 


Yet as the errors and follies of a great geniug 


are ſeldom without ſome radiations of underftand- 
ing, by which meaner minds may be enlightened, 
the incitements to pleaſure are, in thoſe authors, 
generally mingled with ſuch reflections upon life, 
as well deſerve to be confidered diftinaly from the 
purpoſes for which they are produced, and to be 


treaſured up as the ſettled conclufions of exteniive 


obſervation, acute ſagacity, and mature experience, 
It is not without true judgment that on theſe 
occaſions they often warn their readers againſt en- 


quiries into futurity, and folicitude about events 


which lie hid in cauſes yet unactive, and which 
time has not brought forward into the view of 
reaſon. An idle and thoughtleſs refignation to 
chance, without any ſtruggle againſt calamity, or 

endeavour after 
dignity of a reaſonable being, in whoſe power 
providence has put a great part even of his preſent 
| happineſs; but it ſhews an equal ignorance of our 
proper ſphere, to harraſs our thoughts with con- 
jectures about things not yet in being. How can 
we regulate events, of which we yet know not 
whether they will ever happen? And why ſhould 


we think, with painful anxiety, about that on 


which our thoughts can have no influence ? 
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It is 2 maxim commonly received, that a wiſe 
man is never ſurpriſed ; and, perhaps, this exemp- 
tion from aſtoniſhment may be imagined to pro- 


cd from ſuch a proſpe& into futurity, as gave 
intimation of thoſe evils which often fall 


unexpected upon others that have leſs foreſight. 
But the truth is, that things to come, except 


when they approach very nearly, are equally hid- 


denn from men of all degrees of underſtanding ; and 


if a wiſe man is not amazed at ſudden occurrences, 


is not that he has thought more, but leſs upon 
| futurity. He never conſidered things not yet ex- 


ung as the proper objects of his attention; he 
never indulged dreams till he was deceived by 
their phantoms, nor ever realized non-entities to 
his mind. He is not ſurpriſed becauſe he is not 
dikppointed, and he efcapes diſappointment be- 
tauſe he never forms any expectations. 

The concern about things to come, that is fo 
juſlly cenſured, is not the reſult of thoſe general 
reflections on the variableneſs of fortune, the un- 
certainty of life, and the univerſal inſecurity of all 
human acquiſitions, which muſt always. be ſug- 
bythe view of the world; butfuch a deſpond- 
mg anticipation of misfortune, as fixes the mind 
upon ſcenes of gloom and melancholy, and makes 
fear predominate in every imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with jealouſy in love, and ſuſpicion in the 
general commerce of life; a temper which keeps 
the man always in alarms, diſpoſes him to judge 
of eyery thing in a manner that leaſt favours his 
own quiet, fills him with perpetual ſtratagems of 
counteration, wears him out in ſchemes to ob- 
Vate evils which never threatened him, and at 


15 length, 


length, perhaps, 
thoſe miſchiefs of which it had raiſed fuch dread. 
ful apprehenfions. 


It has been uſual in all ages for moraliſts to te. 


preſs the ſwellings of vain hope by repreſentations 
of the innumerable cafualties to which life is fub. 


je, and by inſtances of the unexpected defeat of 


the wiſeſt ſchemes of policy, and ſudden ſubverfions | 


of the higheſt eminences of greatneſs. It has, per. 
haps, not been equally obſerved, that all theſe ex- 
amples afford the proper antidote to fear as well 
as to hope, and may be applied with no leſs efficacy 
as conſolations to the timorous, than as reſtraints 
to the proud. 

Evil is uncertain in the fame degree as good, 
and for the reaſon that we ought not to hope too 
ſecurely, we ought 
jection. The ftate of the world is continually 
changing, and none can tell the reſult of the next 
viciffitude. Whatever is afloat in the ſtream of 
time, may, when it is very near us, be driven 
away by an accidental blaſt, which ſhall happen to 
eroſs the 
den accidents by which the powerful are depreſſed, 
may fall upon thoſe whoſe malice we fear ; and 
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not to fear with too much de- 
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certainly, if it be improper to fear events which 
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the terror by conſidering that our perſecutors are 
weak and ignorant, and mortal like ourſelves. 
The misfortunes which ariſe from the concur- 
rence of unhappy incidents ſhould never be ſuffer- 
ed to diſturb us before they happen; becauſe, if 
the breaſt be once laid open to the dread of mere 


poſſibilities of miſery, life muſt be given a prey to 


diſmal ſolicitude, and quiet muſt be loſt for ever. 


It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is abſurd. 
ta be afraid of the natural diſſolution of the body ; 
becauſe it muſt certainly happen, and. can, by no- 
caution or artifice, be avoided. Whether this ſenti- 
ment be entirely juſt, I ſhall not examine ;. but 


muſt happen, it 2 evidently contrary to 
right reaſon to fear thoſe which may never happen, 
and which, if they ſhould come upon us, we can 
not reſiſt. | 

As we ought not to give way to fear any more 
than indulgence to hope, becauſe the objects botlr 
of fear and hope are yet uncertain, ſo we ought 


mot to truſt the repreſentations of one more than 


of the other, becauſe they are both equally falla- 
rr 
calamity. It is generally allowed, that no man 


e 
tothat expectation which incited his defire, and 


invigorated his purſuit ; nor has any man-found 
the evils of life ſo formidable in reality, as they 
were deſcribed to him by his own imagination ;. 

every ſpecies of diſtreſs brings with it ſome pecu- 
liar ſupports, ſome unforeſeen means of reſiſting, 
or power of enduring. Taylor juſtly blames fome 

dious perſons, who indulge their fancies too much, 
a in the 
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place of the ancient martyrs and confeſſors, and 
queſtion the validity of their own faith becauſe 
they ſhrink at the thoughts of flames and tortures. 
It is, fays he, ſufficient that you are able to en- 
counter the temptations which now aſſault you; 
when God ſends trials, he may ſend frength, 
All fear is in itſelf painful, and when it conduces 
not to ſafety is painful without uſe. Every con- 
fideration, — by which groundlefs terrors 
may be removed, adds ſomething to human hap- 
pinefs. It is likewiſe not unworthy of remark, 
that in proportion as our cares are employed upon 
the future, they are abſtracted from the preſent, 
from the only time which we can call our own, 
and of which if we neglect the duties, to make 
proviſion againſt viſionary attacks, we ſhall cer- 
tainly counteract our own purpoſe ; for he, doubt- 
leſs, miſtakes his true intereſt, who thinks that he 
can increaſe his ſafety, when he impairs his virtue. 
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Vultus ubi tuns 
Aﬀelft populo, gratier is dies +5 
Fe ſoles melius nitent, Hot 
Whene'er thy countenance divine 

TH” attendant people cheers, 
The genial ſuns more radiant ſhine, 

The day more glad appears. FryntnsToNs 


Mr. Ramnres, 
HERE are few taſks more than 
woes of muddy hee their own 
praiſes. In ſome cafes, however, this muſt be 
Gnoor the general good, and a generous ik 
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will on ſuch occaſions aſſert its merit, and vindi- 
cate itſelf with becoming warmth. 

My circumſtances, Sir, are very hard and pecu- 
Bar. Could the world be brought to treat me as 
I deſerve, it would be a publick benefit. This 
makes me apply to you, that my caſe being fairly 
ſlated in a paper fo generally eſteemed, I may 
Aker no longer from ignorant and childiſh pre- 

My elder brother was a Jew. A very reſpet- 
able perſon, but ſomewhat auſtere in his manner: 
highly and deſervedly valued by his near relations 
and intimates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a 
krger ſociety, or gaining a general acquaintance 
among mankind. In a venerable old age he re- 


tied from the world, and I in the bloom of youth 


came into it, fucceeding him in all his Sea 
and formed, as I might reaſonably flatter myſelf, 
to be the object of univerſal love and eſteem. Joy 


_ and gladneſs were born with me; cheerfulneſs, 


good-humour, and benevolence always attended 
and endeared my infancy. That time is long paſt. 
80 long, that idle imaginations are apt to fancy 
me wrinkled, old, and diſagreeable; but, unleſs 
my looking-glaſs deceives me, I have not yet loſt 
ene charm, one beauty of my earlieſt years. 
However, thus far is too certain, I am to every 
body juſt what they chuſe to think me, fo that to 
very few I appear in my right ſhape ; and though 
naturally I am the friend of human kind, to few, 


very few comparatively, am I uſeful or agreeable. 
This is the more grievous, as it is utterly im- 


poſſible for me to avoid being in all forts of places 


and companies; and I am therefore liable to meet 


with perpetual affronts and injuries. voy T 
ve 


I cannot but perceive myſelf an unwelcome gueſt; 
and even among perſons deſerving of eſteem, 


who certainly have a value for me, it is too evi- 


are glad when I am fairly gone. 

How bitter muſt this kind of reception be to 
ene formed to inſpire delight, admiration, and 
love! To one capable of anſwering and rewarding 
the greateſt warmth and delicacy of fentiments ! 
I was bred up among a ſet of excellent people, 
who affectionately loved me, and treated me with 
the utmoſt honour and reſpect. It would be te- 
dious to relate the variety of my adventures, and 
ſtrange viciſſitudes of my fortune in many differ- 
ent countries. Here in Eng/and there was a times 
when I lived according to my heart's deſire. 
Whenever I appeared, publick aſſemblies appoint- 
ed for my reception were crowded with perſons off 
— 
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| 1 ras every where bleſt my appear- 


, and keep their beſt clothes 


ance : they do fo ſtill 


I delight in 


the honeſt country folks, they do now and then 


todo me honour ; though as much as 
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rn a perfect 
dugbear to all children and young folks. Where- 
ever I came there was a general huſh, an imme 


diate ſtop to all pleaſantneſs of look or 


diſcourſe ; 
and 


11e 


TA 
and not being permitted to talk with them in my 


own language at that time, they took ĩuch a diſguſt 


to me in thoſe tedious hours of yawning, that 
having tranſmitted it to their children, I cannot 
now be heard, though it is long fince i have 86 
covered my natural form, and pleaſing tone of 
voice. Would they but receive my viſits kindly, 
and liften to what could tell them let me fay 
it without vanity—how charming a companion 
ſhould I be ! to every one could I talk on the ſub- 


great and ambitious, I would diſcourſe of honours 
and advancements, of diſtinctions to which the 
whole world ſhould be witnefs, of unenvied dig- 
nities and durable preferments. To the rich I 
would tell of inexhauſtible treaſures, and the ſure 
method to attain them. I would teach them to 
put out their money on the beſt intereſt, and in- 
ſtruct the lovers of pleaſure how to ſecure and 
improve it to the higheſt degree. The beauty 
ſhould learn of me how to preſerve an everlaſt- 
ing bloom. To the afflicted I would adminiſter 
comfort, and relaxation to the buſy. 

As I dare promiſe myſelf you will atteſt the 
truth of all I have advanced, there is no doubt 
but many will be defirous of improving their ac- 
quaintance with me ; and that I may not be 
thought too difficult, I will tell you, in thort, 
how I with to be received. - 


You muſt know I equally hate lezy idlenes and 


hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a 
tolerably early hour with decent good-humour 
and gratitude. I muſt be attended in the great 
halls | appropriated to me with reſpect ; 
but I do not inſiſt upon finery ; propriety of ap- 

pedrance; 
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jets moſt intereſting and molt pleaſing. With the 
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'mumberleſs books that are dedicated to me, and 


as the 


tons and books ſhould be both well choſen, to 
give ſome advice on that head may poſſibly fur- 


Good Mr. Ra MBTER, 
Your faithful Friend and Servant, 
SUNDAY. 


Nuns. 31. TuzsDpaY, July 3, 1750. 
Nen ego mende vt am defendere morcs, f 
Falſaque pro vitiis arma tenere meis. Ov 
Corrupted manners I ſhall ne'er defend, 
Nor, falſely witty, for my faults contend. Er ynlnSTONs 
HOUGH the fallibility of man's reaſon, 
and the narrowneſs of his knowledge, are 


very liberally confeſſed, yet the conduct of thoſe 


who fo willingly admit the weakneſs of human 


nature, ſeems to diſcern that this acknowledg- 
| ment 


19 
ment is not altogether ſincere; at leaſt, that maft 
make it with a tacit reſerve in favour of them. 
ſelves, and that with whatever caſe they give up 
the claim of their neighbours, they are defirous 
of being thought exempt from faults in their own 
The certain and obſtinate oppoſition, which we 
may obſerve made to confutation, however elear, 
and to reproof however tender, is an undoubted 
argument, that ſome dormant privilege is thought 
to be attacked ; for as no man can loſe what he 
neither poſſeſſes, nor imagines himſelf to 
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that he had always known man to be a fallible 


being. 
If it be true that moſt of our paſſions are excited 
by the novelty of objects, there is little reaſon for 


| doubting that to be conſidered as ſubjeR to falla- 


cies of ratiocination, or imperfeftion of know- 
ledge, is to a great part of mankind entirely new ; 
for it is impoſſible to fall into any company where 
there is not ſome regular and eſtabliſhed ſubordi- 
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concile contradictions, only to. obviate criticiſmg 
to which all human performances muſt ever be 
expoſed, and from which they can never ſuffer, 
but when they teach the world by a vain and ridi: 
culous impatience to think them of importance. 
DzyDpen, whoſe warmth of fancy, and hafte 
of compoſition, very frequently hurried him into 
inaccuracies, heard himſelf ſometimes expoſed to 
ridicule for having ſaid in one of his tragedies, 


J. fallow fate, which daes too faſt purſue. 


That no man could at once follow and be follow. 


ed was, it may be thought, too plain to be long 
diſputed; and the truth is, that Darn was 
apparently betrayed into the blunder by the dou- 
ble meaning of the word FArx, to which in the 
former part of the verſe he had annexed the idea 
of Fox Tru, and in the latter that of Dr Arn 
fo that the ſenſe only was, though purſued by 


Darn, FI will act refign myſelf to deſpair, but will 


_ follaw Fortune, and do and ſuffer what is appoint» 


preſſed, and Dzvpen being determined not to 
give way to his criticks, never confeſſed that he 
had been ſurpriſed by an ambiguity ; but finding 


luckily in Virgil an account of a man moving ian 


a circle, with this expreſſion, Et /« ſeguiturm 
Fugitque, ** Here, ſays he, is the paſſage in imi- 
tation of which I wrote the line that my exi- 
© ticks were pleaſed to condemn as nonſenſe; 
„ not but I may ſometimes write nonſenſe, 
e though they have not the fortune to find it.” 

Every one ſees the folly of ſuch mean doublings 
to eſcape the purſuit of criticiſm ; nor is there a 


al. This, however, was not completely en- 


| fiagle reader of this port, who would not bans 
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Fade enough of his own ſuperiority to ſer 


lach cavils at defiance, and owned that he ſome- 


times flipped into errors by the tumult of his 
— and the multitude of his ideas. 


It is happy when this temper diſcovers itſelf | 


only in little things, which may be right or 


wrong without any influence on the virtue or 
of mankind. We may, with very lit- 
tle inquietude, ſee a man perſiſt in a project, 


which he has found to be impracticable, live in 


m inconvenient houſe becauſe it was contrived by 
himſelf, or wear a coat of a particular cut, in 
hopes by perſeverance to bring it into fathion. 
Theſe are indeed follies, but they are only fol- 
lies, and, however wild or ridiculous, can very 
little affect others. 

But ſuch pride, once indulged, too frequently 
operates upon more important objects, and in- 
clines men not only to vindicate their errors, but 
their vices ; to perſiſt in practices which their own 
hearts condemn, only leſt they ſhould ſeem to 
feel reproaches, or be made wiſer by the advice 
of others; or to ſearch for ſophiſms tending to 
the confuſion of all principles, and the evacua- 
tion of all duties, that they may not appear to 


| a what they are not able to defend. 


Let every man, who finds vanity fo far predo- 
minant, as to betray him to the danger of this 


| hſtdegree of corruption, pauſe a moment to con- 


fider what will be the conſequences of the plea 


which he is about to offer for a practice to which 
de knows himſelf not led at firſt by reaſon, but 


impelled by the violence of deſire, ſurpria ed by 


the ſuddenneſs of paſſion, or ſeduced by the fott 


approaches 
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approaches of temptation, and by imperceptible 
gradations of gui in. —— 


going to commit by forcing his 


poatroniſe thoſe appetites, which it is its chief bu. 


ſineſs to hinder and reform. 

The cauſe of virtue requires ſo little art to de. 
fend it, and good and evil, when they have been 
- once ſhewn, are ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed, that ſuch 
apologiſts ſeldom gain proſelytes to their party, 
nor have their fallacies power to deceive any but 
thoſe whoſe deſires have clouded their diſcern- 
ment. All that the beſt faculties thus 
can perform is, to perſuade the hearers that the 
man is hopeleſs whom they only thought vicious, 
that corruption has paſſed from his manners to 
his that all endeavours for his 


remains but to avoid him as infectious, or hunt 
him down as deſtructive. 


But if it be ſuppoſed that he may impoſe u 


his audience by partial repreſentations of conle- 
intricate deductions of remote 


quences, cauſes, 
or perplexed combinations of ideas, which hav- 
ing various relations appear different as viewed on 
different ſides; that lie may ſometimes puzzle 
the weak and well- ing, and now and then 
ſeduce, by the admiration of his abilities, 2 
young mind ſtill fluctuating 

and neither fortified by inſtruction nor enlighten» 
ed by experience; yet what muſt be the event et 
ſuch a triumph? A man cannot ſpend all this 
life in frolick : age, or diſeaſe, or ſolitude will 
bring ſome hours of ſerious confideration, and 
it will then afford no comfort to think, that he 


has extended the dominion of vice, that he has 
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are without proſpect of ſucceſs, and that nothing | 
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make reparation for the miſchief that he bs 
. cauſed. There is not perhaps in all the ſtores of 


OED 3 Sought mas Sn than the 


conſciouſneſs of having propagated corruption by 
vitiating principles, of having not 24 drawn 
others from the paths of virtue, but blocked up 
the way by which they ſhould return, of having 
blinded them to every beauty but the paint of 
pleaſure, and deafened them to every call but the 
luring voice of the ſyrens of deſtruction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice: 
men who cannot deceive others, are very often ſuc- 
ceſsful in deceiving themſelves ; they weave their 
ſophiſtry till their own reaſon is entangled, and 


repeat their poſitions till they are credited by them=- 


ſelves; by often contending they grow ſincere in 


| the cauſe, and by long wiſhing for demonſtrative 


arguments they at laſt bring themſelves to fancy 


that they have found them. They are then at the 


uttermoſt verge of wickedneſs, and may die wich- 
out having that light rekindled in their minds, 
which their own pride and contumacy have ex- 
tinguiſhed. 


The men who can be charged with feweſt fail- 
ings, either with reſpect to abilities or virtue, are 
moſt ready to allow them; for not to 
dwell on things of ſolemn and awful conſidera- 
tion, the humility of confeſſors, the tears of faints, 
and the dying terrors of perſons eminent for piety 
and innocence, it is well known that Cæſar wrote 
an account of the errors committed by him in his 
wars of Gaul, and that Hippocrates, whoſe name 
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ſar's, warned poſterity againſt a miſtake into which 
he had fallen. So much, ſays Celſus, does the open 
and artleſs confeſſion of an error become @ man con. 
Kn that he bas enough remaning to fogyert bes hs. 
rater. 

As all error is meanneſs, it is incumbent onevery 
man who conſults his own dignity, to retract it as 
ſoon as he diſcovers it, without fearing any cen- 
fure ſo much as that of his own mind. As juſtice 
requires that all injuries ſhould wad it is 
the duty of him who has ſeduced others by bad 
practices, or falſe notions, to endeavour that ſuch 
as have adopted his errors ſhould know his retrac- 


tion, and that thoſe who have learned vice by his 


Ct... 
ment. 
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"Iaofas d weir xalerer own. Py THAGs 
Of all the woes that load the mortal fate, 


Whate'er thy portion, mildly meet thy fate; 
3 Ex rnIxsron. 


n paſſes in a ſtate 
contrary to our natural deſires, that one of the 
I topicks of moral inſtruction is the art of 
bearing calamities. And ſuch is the certainty of 
evil, that it is the duty of every man to furniſh his 


mind with thoſe principles that may enable him to 
The 


act under it with decency and propriety. 
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o have carried this neceſſary ſcience to the higheſt 
bon, were the ſtoicks, or ſcholars of Zeno, 
whoſe wild enthuſiaſtick virtue. pretended to an 
from the ſenſibilities of unenlightened 
proclaimed themſelves exalted, 


Y yy ow 
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pain harrals hi to its utmoſt power, it ſhould 
| never force him to conſider it as other than indif - 
ferent and neutral ; yet all had not ſtubbornneſs 
whold out againſt their ſenſes : for a weaker pupil 
of Zeno is recorded to have confeſſed in the an- 
_ the gout, that be now faund pain to be an 


* 


philoſophers can be very properly numbered among 
the teachers of patience ; for if pain be not an 
wil, there ſeems no inſtruction requiſite how it 
may be borne ; and therefore when they endeavour 
arm their followers with arguments agaioſt it, 
they may be thought to have given! up their firſt | 
| Flag ſuch inconſiſtencies. are to be ex- 
__ the greateſt underſtandings, when 
vour to grow eminent by fingularity, 

" —— — — 


Vor. I. 


evils is now at-an end. That life has many miſe. 
ries, and that thoſe miſeries are, ſometimes at 


leaſt, equal to all the powers of fortitude, is now 
univerſally 


confelled; and therefore it is uſeful to 
conſider not only how we may eſcape them, but by 
what means thoſe which either the accidents of 
affairs, or the infirmities of nature, muſt bring upon 
us, may be mitigated and lightened ; and how we 
may make thoſe hours leſs wretched, which the 
condition of our preſent exiſtence will not allow 


to be very happy. 
The cure for the greateſt part of human miſs 


being; all attempts therefore to declme it wholly 
are uſeleſs and vain: the armies of pain ſend their 


tinged with poiſon of greater or leſs malignity; 
and the ftrongeſt armour which reaſon can ſupply, 
tl 0 8 | 
The great remedy which heaven has put in our 


hands is patience, by which, though we cannot | 


leſſen the torments of the body, we can in a great 
meaſure preſerve the peace of the mind, and ſhall 
ſuffer only the natural and genuine force of an 
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xe not ſometimes impious, are at leaſt always of- 
fenfive, and incline others rather to hate and deſpiſe - 
than to pity and affiſt us. If what we ſuffer has 
deen brought upon us by ourſelves, it is obſerved 
by an ancient poet, that patience is eminently our 
ux, fince no one ſhould be angry at feeling that 
which he has deſerved. 
| Leniter ex merito quicquid patiare ferendum oft. 
Let pain deferv'd without complaint be borne. 


And furely, if we are conſcious that we have not 
contributed to our own ſufferings, if puniſhment 
falls upon innocence, or diſappointment happens to 
induſtry and prudence, patience, whether more 
neceffary or not,, is much eaſier, fince our pain is 
then without aggravation, and we have not the 
bitterneſs of remorſe to add to the aſperity of miſ- 
fortune. 
In thoſe evils which are allotted to us by provi- 
dence, ſuch as deformity, privation of any of the 
ſenſes, or old age, it is always to be remembered, 
that impatience can have no preſent effect, but to 
deprive us of the confolations which our condition 
admits, by driving away from us thoſe by whoſe 
converſation or advice we might be amuſed or 
{| helped; and that with regard to futurity it is yet 
kſs to be juſtified, fince, without leſſening the 
pain, it cuts off the hope of that reward, which 
be by whom it is inflicted will confer upon them 
that bear it well. | 
In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is 
v be avoided, becauſe it waſtes that time and at- 
ention in complaints, that, if properly applied, 
might remove the cauſe. Turenne, among the 
xknowledgments which he uſed to pay in conver- 
K 2 fation 
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deen inſtructed in the art of war, mentioned one 
with honour, who taught him not to ſpend his 
time in regretting any miſtake which he had made, 
but to ſet himſelf immediately and vigorouſly to 
repair it. 

Patience and ſubmiſſion are very 
R N We 
are not to repine, but we may Jawfully ſtruggle; 
for the calamities of life, like the neceſſities of na- 
ture, are calls to labour, and exerciſes of diligence. 


When we feel any preſſures of diſtreſs, we are not 


to conclude that we can only obey the will of hea- 
ven by languiſhing under it, any more than when 
we perceive the pain of thirſt we are to imagine 
that water is prohibited. Of misfortune it never 
can be certainly known whether, as 
from the hand of Go, it is an act of favour, or 
of puniſhment: but fince all the ordinary diſpen- 
fations of providence are to be interpreted accord- 

ing to the general analogy of things, we may con- 
- Clude, that we have a right to remove one incon- 
venience as well as another; that we are only to 
take care left we purchaſe eaſe with guilt; and that 
our Maker's purpoſe, whether of reward or ſeve- 
rity, will be anſwered by the labours which he lays 
us under the neceſſity of performing. 

This duty is not more difficult in any ſtate than 
in diſeaſes intenſely painful, which may * ſuf- 
fer ſuch exacerbations as ſeem to ſtrain the powers 
of life to their utmoſt ſtretch, and leave very little 
of the attention vacant to precept or reproof. In 
this ſtate the nature of man requires ſome indul- 
gence, and every extravagance but impiety may be 
ealily forgiven him. Yet, leſt we ſhould think 

4 ourſelves 


carefully to be 
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ſons, ſuch as diminution of fortune, loſs of friends, 
ef declenſion of character, the chief danger of im- 
patience is upon the firſt attack, and many expe- 
dients have been contrived, by which the blow 
may be broken. Of theſe the moſt general pre- 
ept is, not to take pleaſure in any thing, of which 
tis not in our power to ſecure the poſſeſſion to 
ourſelves. This counſel, when we conſider the 
enjoyment of any terreſtrial advantage, as oppoſite 
wa conſtant and habitual ſolicitude for future feli- 
dy, is undoubtedly. juſt, and delivered by that 
authority which cannot be diſputed ; but in any 
other ſenſe, is it not like advice, not to walk leſt 
ve ſhould ſtumble, or not to ſee leſt our eyes 
ſhould light upon deformity ? It ſeems to me rea- 
nde to enjoy 6 

e 3 as 
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as to refign them with ſubmiſſion, and to hope the 


the continuance of good which we poſſeſs without 
infolence or voluptuouſneſs, as for the reſtitution 
ef which we Toſs — A. 


CH CL ns 
on the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Gop of na- 
ture, in whoſe hands are riches and poverty, ho- 
nour and diſgrace, pleaſure and pain, and life and 
death. A ſettled conviction of the tendency of 
every thing to our good, and of the poſſibility of 
rurning miſeries into happineſs, by receiving them 
rightly, will incline us to b/e/s the name of the Lonn, 
Nn 
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WV the early ages of the world, is 
to thoſe who are verſed in ancient traditions, 

when innocence was yet untainted, and fimplicity 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in the enjoy- 
ment of continual pleaſure, and conſtant plenty, 


under the protection of ResT ; a gentle divinity, 


who required of her worſhippers neither altars nor 


facrifices, and whoſe rites were only performed by 


proſtrations upon turfs of flowers in ſhades of jaſ- 

mine and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of 

rivers flowing with milk and nectar. 
Under this eafy government the firſt 


generations 
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be happy, becauſe only one could have moſt, and 
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and the pupil of Ar r; he had the ſtrength of 
mother, the ſpirit of his nurſe, and the — 
of his governeſs. His face was wrinkled with i 
wind, and fwarthy with the fun; he had thei 
rr 
turned up the earth; iri the other he had the tools 
of architecture, and raiſed walls and towers at his 
pleaſure. He called out with a rough voice, 
oo. COD? Oe OO ET > 
* and from whom you are to hope for 
<< all your pleaſures, and all your fafety. You 
reel 
I Næsr, an impotent and deceitful goddeſs, why 
sean neither protect nor relieve you, but 
<< you to the firſt attacks of either Faming or 
<< Drs8ase, and ſuffers her ſhades to be invaded. - 
err 
% Awake therefore to the call of Lazoun. I 
<< will teach you to remedy the ſterility of the 
«© earth, and the ſeverity of the ſity; I will com- 
* pel ſummer to find proviſions for the winter; I 
«© wilt force the waters to give you their fiſh, the 
<< air its fowls, and the foreſt its beafts; I wil 
teach you to pierce the bowels of the earth, 
.und bring out from the caverns of the moun- 

_ <0 'tains'metals which ſhall give ſtrength to your 
hands, and fecurity to your bodies, by which 
< you may be covered from the aſſaults of the 
«© fierceſt beaſts, and with which you ſhall fell the 
1 cul, ani} vide rocks, and ſubject al nature ® 

«© your uſe and pleaſure. 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, te 
inhabitants of the globe conſidered LAnounx as 
their only friend, and hafted to his command. — 


9 
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Wh hem out to the fields: and mountains, and 


, d 


them how to open mines, to level hills, 
ir marſhes, and change the courſe of rivers. 


WEEDS was covered with towns and villages, en- 
paſſed with fields of corn, and plantations of 
r- trees; and was ſeen but heaps of 
fair 2nd baſkets of fruit, full tables, and end- 
ſtorehoules. 
ius Lanous and his followers added every 
new acquiſitions to their conqueſts, and faw-: 
ane gradually diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions ;, 
Wat laſt, amidf their jollity and triumphs, they 
mere depreſſed and amazed by the approach of. 
aero, who was known by her ſunk eyes, 
Sand dejected countenance. She came forward 
*embling and groaning: at every groan the hearts. 
all thoſe that beheld her loſt their courage, their 
nerves flackened, their hands ſhook, and the in- 
-fruments of labour fell from their graſp. 
Bed with regret on their ealy —ͤ—ͤ— with 


Ithe folicitations of Lazous, and began to wiſh. 
Zagain for the golden hours which they ramembered 
i have paſſed under the reign of ResT,. whom 
Bey refolved again to viſit, and to whom. they 
ended to dedicate the remaining part of their 
Res had not left the world; they quickly 
| ound her, and to atone for their former deſer- 
non, invited her to the enjoyment of thoſe acqui- 


fitions which Lazour had procured them. 
Ars therefore took leave of the groves and 
vallies, which ſhe had hitherto inhabited, and en- 


. berech into palaces, repoſed herſelf in alcoves, and 
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and the ſummer in artificial grottos with e : 
playing before her. "There was indeed + twill 
ſomething wanting to complete her felicity, i 
ſhe could never lull her returning fugitives to f 
ſerenity, which they knew before their e 

ments with Lapous : Nor was her dominion 4 
COON nn, re 
fhare it with Luxuzy, though ſhe always lool 
upon her as a falſe friend, by whom her influet 
was in reality deſtroyed, while it ſeemed ol 
promoted. 


The two ſoft affociates, however, reigned fo 
fome time without viſible difagreement, till at! 
Luxury betrayed her charge, an 2 
EASE to feize upon her worſhippers. RIS th 
r ho 
employed all their arts to fortify themſelves ii 
their poſſeſſion, and to drengtben the intereſt c 
each other. 

Rxsr had not always the fame enemy: in ſome 
places ſhe eſcaped the incurſions of Dis As E; bu 
had her reſidence invaded by a more flow ar 
fubtle- intruder, for very frequently when 


every 
ed with perfumes, SaTiETY would enter with a WK 
languiſhing and repining look, and throw herlelf W 


upon the couch placed and adorned for the ac- 


commodation. of RRS. No ſooner was ſhe ſeated | 


than a general gloom. ſpread itſelf on every fide, 


the groves immediately loft their verdure, and 


their inhabitants deſiſted from their melody, the | 
breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the flowers contracted 


their leaves and (hut up their odours, Nothing 
was 
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Ware vat maine wandering. 
bf what ; — but of com- 


that mentioned no pain, and murmurs that 
A af no misfortune. | 
ST + had now loſt her authority. Her followers: 
p began to treat her with contempt ; ſome of 
united themſelves more cloſely to Luxury, 
WW promiſed. by her arts to-drive S ATIxrY away, 
others that were more wiſe, or had more forti- 
&. went back again to Lanour, by whom they 
indeed protected from SATIETY, but deli- 
ed up in time to LassITUDE, and forced by 
We to the bowers of ResT. 
Thus Rxsr and Lazour equally perceived their 
Sen of ſhort duration and uncertain tenure, and 
Heir empire liable to inroads from thoſe who were 
enemies to both. They each found their 
Miects unfaithful, and ready to deſert them upon 
we y opportunity. Lanour ſaw the riches which. 
; had given always carried away as an offering to. 
Ser, and REsT found her votaries in every exi- 
wenc x flying from her to beg. help of Lazous.. 
s therefore, at laſt determined upon an inter- 
ew, in which they agreed to divide the world. 
1. n them, and govern it alternately, allotting. 
1: Boe dominion "of the day to one, and that of the 
elt to the other, and promiſed. to guard. the 
frontiers of each other, ſo that, whenever hoftilities. 
were attempted, SATIETY ſhould be intercepted. 
by LaBour, and LassiTupE expelled by REST. 
Thus the ancient quarrel was appeaſed, and as. 
latred is often ſucceeded by its contrary, Rxsr 
became pregnant by LazouR, and was. 
Ebrered of Harn, a benevolent Goddeſs, who. 
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conſolidated the union of her parents, and condi} 
Þuted to the rr 
— — . 


. 


BRAS: 


bones * 
live been cenſured for having hi 


12 


— views. Yet it is to — 


pain or pleaſure may be given, 
ſhould be left — chan, 1 
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| Udo, therefore, wilkogly given a place in my 


my aunts and uncles, but at laſt was-perſuaded. 


ch to many of my relations ſeemed 
| eflate, determined to obtain a nearer knowledge 
1} & the perſon with whom I was to paſs the re- 


k 
Wi 
[1 
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Fare 
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on letter, which perhaps may not be wholly 

th to them whoſe chief ambition is to pleaſe, 
———— 2 
d injudicious endeavours at diſtinction. 
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1 To the RAMBLER. 
'$IR, 
FAM 2 young gentleman at my own diſpoſal,. 
E with 2 confiderable eſtate ; and having paſſed. 
tirough the common forms of education, ſpent 
ime time in foreign countries, and made- myſelf 
dflinguiſhed fiace my return in the politeſt com 
, I am now arrived at that part of life in- 


nich every man is expected to ſettle, and provide 


br the continuation of his lineage. I withſtood. 
fix ſome time the ſolicitations and remonſtrances 


i wißt Haben, an heireſs, whoſe land lies conti 
grous to mine, and whoſe birth and beauty are 
without Our friends declared that we 
were born for each other, all thoſe on both fides 
who had no intereſt in hindering our union, con-. 


" mbuted to promote it, and were conſpiring to 


hurry us into matrimony, before we had any oppor- 
waity of knowing one another. I was, however, 
too old to be given away without my own con- 
fat, and having happened to pick up an opinion, 

extremely. 


mander of my time. To protract the courtſhip. 
— _ ws RO 
facility of evading queſtions which I ſeldom. 


* „ * 
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repeated, and of barring approaches which I had 
no great eagerneſs to preis. 

Tkus./the time paſſed away in vis and cal. 
ties, without any ardent profeſſions of love, or ſor- 
mal offers of ſettlements. I often attended her to 
publick places, in which, as is well known, all 
behaviour is ſo much regulated by cuſtom, that 
very little infight can be gained into the private 
character, and therefore I was not yet able to 
infos mefelf of her humour and inclinations. - 
At laſt I ventured to propoſe to her to make one 
of a ſmall party, and ſpend a day in viewing a ſeat 
and gardens a few miles. diſtant; and 
upon her compliance, collected the reſt of the 
company, I brought, at the hour, a coach. which 
L had borrowed from an acquaintance, having de- 
hyed to buy one myſelf, till I ſhould have an. 
opportunity of taking the lady's opinion for whoſe 
uſe it was intended. Autbea came down, but as. 
ſhe was going to ſtep into the coach, ſtarted back 
with great appearance of terror, and told' us that 
ſhe durſt not enter, for the ſhocking colour of the 
Iming had ſo much the air of the mourning-coach, 
in which ſhe followed her aunt's funeral three 
years before, that ſhe ſhould never have her poor 
dear aunt out of her head. 

FE knew that it was not for lovers to argue with 
their miſtreſſes; I therefore ſent back the coach, 
and got another more gay. Into this we all en- 
tered, the coachman began to drive, and we were 
amuſing ourſelves with the expectation of what 
we ſhould fee, when, upon a ſmall inclination of 
the carriage, Anthea ſcreamed out, that we were 
overthrown. We were obliged to fix all our 


attention upon her, which ſhe took care to keep 


where 
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weve we had occafion to turn: at intervals ſhe 
us with fretful complaints of the un- 
e of the coach, and obliged me to call ſeve- 
al times on the coachman to take care and drive 
without jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured 
to pleaſe us, and therefore moved very flowly, 
un Aathea found out that this pace would only 
lep us longer on the ſtones, and deſired that I 


| would order him to make more ſpeed. He whip- 


ped his horſes, the coach jolted again, and Authea 
very complaifantly told us how much ſhe repented 
that ſhe made one of our company. 

At laſt we got into the ſmooth road, and began 
to think our difficulties at an end, when, on a 
ſudden, Authea ſaw a brook before us, which ſhe 
could not venture to paſs. We were, therefore, 
obliged to alight, that we might walk over the 
mage; but when we came to it, we found it fo 


narrow, that Arthea durſt not ſet her foot upon 


it, and was content, after long confultation, to 
all the coach back, and with innumerable pre- 


brook. | 
It was neceſſary after this delay to amend our 


| pace, and directions were accordingly given to the 
| coachman, when Autbea informed us, that it was 


common for the axle to catch fire with a quick 
motion, and begged of me to look out every mi- 


mee, leſt we ſhould all be conſumed. I was forced 


to obey, and give her from time to time the moſt 
folemn declarations that all was ſafe; and that I 
hoped we ſhould reach the place without lofing 
cur lives either by fire or water. 

Thus we paſſed on, over ways ſoft and hard, 
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viciflitudes of anxiety.. i the groan we 
we were if ſoft, we were If we 
went faſt, we ſhould be overturned, if 8 
ſhould never reach the place. At length 
| which. ſhe called a cloud, 1 
conſider that at that time of the year it 
thundered. This ſeemed to be the capital ter, 
for after. that the coach was ſuffered to move an; 
and no danger was thought too dreadful to be en- 
countered, provided ſhe could get into a houſe ' 
before the thunder.. 

Thus our whole converſation paſſed in dangers, 
and cares, and fears, and conſolations, and ſtonies 
3 ＋ y woos forced to ſpend all 


At CEOS TS ts dunks aha wt 
tended to regale ourſelves, and I propoſed to fa- 
thas the choice of a great number of diſhes, which 
the place, being well provided for entertainment, 
happened to She made fome objection to 
every thing that was offered ; one thing ſhe hated. 


at that time of the year, another ſhe could not 
| bear ſince ſhe had ſeen it ſpoiled at lady Foedwells. 
table; another ſhe was ſure they could not dreſs 
at this houſe, and another ſhe could not touch 
without French ſauce. At laſt ſhe fixed her mind 
upon falmon, but there was no falmon in the 
houſe. It was however procured with great er- 
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OD believe that any thing at an inn could be 
cleanly got. 
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er was now over, and the company pro- 
bor I was now paſt the condition of making 
es, that we ſhould purſue our original de- 
hr of viſiting the gardens. fnthes declared that 
is could not imagine what pleaſure we expected 
Than the fight of a few green trees and a little 
a and two or three pits of clear water; that 
r part ſhe hated walking till the cool of the 
$ ming, and thought it very likely to rain, and 
n wiſhed that ſhe had ſtaid at home. We then 
Woneiled ourſelves to our diſappointment, and 
a to talk on common ſubjects, when uten 
, that fince we came to ſee gardens, ſhe 
a not hinder our ſatisfaction. We all roſe, 
ad walked through the encloſures for ſome time, 
wh no other trouble than the of watch- 
ng left a frog ſhould hop acroſs the way, hien 
hn told us would certainly kill her, if ſhe 
Frogs, as it fell out, there were none, but when 
ve were within a of the Anthea 
bw fome ſheep, and heard the wether clink his 
bel, which ſhe was certain was not hung upon 
lim for nothing, and therefore no aſſurances nor 
ies ſhould prevail upon her to go a ſtep fur- 
ber; ſhe was ſorry to diſappoint the company, 
K 

We came back to the inn, and Autbea now diſ- 
bell that there was no time to be loſt in return- 
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who enereaſed her fright by kindly 
enquire whether they could 
came home, and ſhe told 
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Nuns. 35. Tursnar, Fuly 17, 1750. 
| Non tronuba | 

Non Hymenzus adeft, — Oun 
Without connubial Fuze's sid they wed; | 
Nor Hymen nor the Graces bleſs the bed. Ex.2n1noveus 
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SIR, 
Aba hitherto delayed the performance 

of the promiſe, by which you gave us reaſon 
to hope for another paper upon matrimony, | ima- 
gine you deſirous of collecting more materials than 
your own experience, or obſervation, can ſupply; 
and I ſhall therefore lay candidly before you an 
1 | | - 1 was 
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I was about eight and twenty years old, when, 
lwing wied the diverſions of the town till I began 


whe weary, and being awakened into attention 
wmore ſerious buſineſs, by the failure of an attor- 


ges ehem I had implicitly trufted the conduct 


of my fortune, I reſolved to take my eſtate into 
mon care, and methodiſe my whole life accord- 
—— ebay poor tn yu 
I purſuance of this ſcheme, I took leave of my 
quaintance, who diſmiſſed me with numberleſs 
rn nn having firſt endeavoured 
wdvert me from ——— — 
mn of wit, by ridiculous of the igno- 
me and ruſticity many had funk in 
— them 
Nes in taverns and playhouſes, and given hopes 
1373232321ů„ũ„ũ%ñ 5. 
wt of mankind. 

ben 1 came firſt into the country, a e 
neglect not uncommon among young heirs, I had 
never ſeen fince the death of ny father, I found 


my circumſtances ; they however gave way to 
diligent application, and I perceived that the ad- 
ntage of keeping my own accounts would very 
much overbalance the ome which thay! exe 
require, 


Thad now viſited my tenants, ſurveyed my land, 


. en pros of pee: 


with great 


amuſements which 
I had hitherto indulged, or changing them far the 
ſports of the field, which I faw purſued with. 
much eagerneſs by the gentlemen of the country, 
that they were 1 the only pleaſures in which 
1 could promiſe myſelf any partaker.. 
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Iplaced at table, than the young lady was called 
wor to pay me ſome civility or other; nor could 
Tind means of eſcaping, from either father or 
macher, ſome account of their daughters 
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demand, with which I refuſed to comply. Mi- 
tiſſa was ordered to exert her power the told 
| | a4 me, 
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Ik we ſearch the writings of Virgil, for the um 
definition of à paſtoral, it will be found a b in 


which any actian or i repreſented by its effift; 
according to the common courſe of things, hap. 
pen in the country, may afford a ſubject for 3 
In this definition, it will immediately occur to 
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| which ſpeakers Jike des exerciſe their cloquane? 
Wm he not be ſomewhat 
A 
tons of the church of Rome? Surely, at the ame 
| time that a thepherd learns theology, he may gin 
. ſome acquaintance with his native language- _ . 
' Paſtoral admits. of all ranks of perſons, becauſe 
perſons of all ranks inhabit the country. It & 
_ cludes nat, therefore, on account of the charaflen 
neceſſary to be introduced, any elevation or del 
cacy of ſentiment ; thoſe ideas only are imp, 
: hich, act oving the original to W 
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no leſs adapted to any other audience or plies, 
Neither can it well be defended as z fiction, for the 
of 2 god ſeems to imply the golden 
age, and yet he alludes to many ſubſequent tranſ- 
actions, and mentions Gallus the poet's contem- 


porary. 
It ſeems 
poem, that the occaſion which is ſuppoſed to prp- 
duce it, be at leaft not inconfiftent with a country 
Hh, er bays inn the ETA 


a their flocks, 
El to comin ne ae 
ruptions in. the or to lamentations of 
the death of ſome illuſtrious perfon, whom, when 
once the poet has called a ſhepherd, he has no 
longer any labour upon his hands, but can make 


the clouds weep, and Blies wither, and the ſheey | 
— heads, without art of learning, genius 


| Itis part of Chaudian's charafter of his 
that he computes his time not by the ſueceſſion of 
confals, but. of harveſts. Fhoſe who paſs their 
days in retreats diſtant from the theatres of bufi- 


neſs, are alwaysleaſt likely to hurry their min- 


tem with — 

The facility of treating actions or events in the 
paſtoral ſtile, has incited many writers, from whom 
more judgment might have been expected, to put 
the ſorrow or the joy which the occaſion required 
into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrfis, and as 
es ao. 
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.ciate-their real value, but to repreſs the diſcontent 
and envy to which the want of them often gives 
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daulged, Cleobulus would, perhaps, not ud w 
extend his medioerity. But it almoſt always bay 


fand wiſhes croud in upon him, importunate tobe 


to defire, which ſtill grow wider, as they are moe 


foul, and we fink into the gulphs of infatiability, 
only becauſe we do not ſufficiently conſider, that 
all real need is very ſoon ſupplied, and all real dun- 
ger of its invaſion eafily precluded ;* that the claims 
of vanity, being without limits, muſt be denied at 
kft; and that the pam of repreſfing them is l 
condition fuch as that he ſhould hazard his quia, 
and much leſs his virtue, to obtain it. For allthat 
great wealth generally gives above 2 moderate for- 
ume, is more room for the freaks of caprice, and 


| Pr ——— * 


There is one teaſon feldom remarked which 
takes riches leſs defirable. Foo much wealth is 
very frequently the occaſion of poverty. 3 
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To this point, if fear be not vnreafonclly-@@. | 
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of abundance has once 

inks into neglect of his affairs ; and he that 
de can afford to be negligent, is not far 
dun being poor. He will foow be involved in 


oeiplenities, which his inexperience will render 


mſmountable; he will fiy for help to thoſe 


nat intereſt it is that he ſhould be more diſtreſſ- 


ed, and will be at laſt torn to pieces by the vul- 
un that always hover over fortunes in Jecay. 
When the plains of India were burat op dy : 
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e, 23 it is uſually conducted, many difadvan- 
ws, that take away moch from the pleaſure 
wich ſociety promiſes, and might afford, if plea- 
es and pains were honeftly ſhared, and mutual 
arfdence inviolably preſerved. 


The miſeries, indeed, which many ladies ſuffer 


Heer conjugal vexations, are to be confidered with 
gar pity, becauſe their huſbands are often not 
Nen by them as objects of affeftion, but forced 
won them by authority and violence, or by per- 
n and importunity, equally reſiſtleſs when 


el to reverence and obey ; and it very ſeldom 
gpears, that thoſe who are thus deſpotick in the 


of their children, pay any regard to their 
felicity, or think it fo 


whether they will be rich. 
It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime, 


mach parents, not in any other reſpect to be num- 


ered with robbers and aſſaſſins, frequently com- 
wt, that, in their eſtimation, riches and happineſs 
1 They have paſſed their lives 
Wh no other with than that of adding acre to acre, 
ad ling one bag after another, and imagine the 


Men they have ſecured her a large jointure, and 
pren her reaſonable expectations of living in the 
malt of thoſe pleaſures, with which the had ſeen 
ir father and mother ſolacing their age. | 
"There is an ceconomical oracle received among 
iz prudential part of the world, which advifes 
rr 
n; by which 1 ſuppoſe it is implied, that 
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_ tl i ic hc admirers fell aay, wearied 


mity of mind, and that taſtelefineſs of life, which 
mnaceeds from a fatiety of juvenile pleaſures, and an 
wer inability to fill their place by nobler employ- 
ments. As they have known the faſhionable world 
whe fame time, they agree in their notions of all 
not fubjets on which they ever ſpeak, and being 


allafions to her birth, and hints how cheaply ſhe 
would purchaſe an alliance to ſo illuſtrious a family, 
His conduct from the hour of bis marriage has 
been infufferably tyrannical, nor has he any other 
regard to —_— — 


Nuns. 40. warping Auguſt 4, 1780. 


— roi? 22 

In mala deriſum ſemel. Hen, 
Nor fay, for triftes why ſhould I diſpleaſe | 
The man I love? For trifles ſuch as theſe 
To ſerious miſchicfs lead the man I love, 


T has been remarked, that authors are genus 
irritabile, a generatuen ry eaſtly put aut of tem- 
per, and that they ſeldom fail of giving pr 
their ixaſcibility, upon the ſlighteit attack of cri- 
- ticiſm, or the moſt gentle or modeſt offer of 
advice and information. 
have repreſented this character as prevailing 
among men of literature, which a more extenſive 
view of. the world would have ſhewn them be 
diffuſed through all human nature, to mingle itfelf 
with every ſpecies of 2mbicion and defire of praiſe, 
and to diſcover its effects with - greater or leſs re- 
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fon of the publick. Their enmities are incited by 
applauſes from their parties, and prolonged by trea- 
therous encouragement for general diverſion ; and 
when the conteſt happens to rife high between 
of N 2 2 - = 


FEENEY” 


men 
nued 
feſt promoted, 
a curioſity of readers, and relieves the vacancies 
of life with amuſement and laughter. The per- 
fonal diſputes, therefore, of rivals in wit are ſome- 
| times tranſmitted to poſterity, when the grudges 
- indheart-burnings of men leſs conſpicuous, though 
carried on with equal bitterneſs, and productive of 
eater evils, are expoſed to the knowledge of 
thoſe only whom they nearly affect, and ſuffered 
{| paſs off and be forgotten among common and 
The reſentment which the diſcovery of a fault i 
or folly produces, muſt bear a certain proportion A 
w our pride, and will regularly be more acrimoni- 1 
ous as pride is more immediately the principle of 
cri- | ion. In whatever therefore we wiſh or imagine 
ourſelves to excel, we ſhall always be diſpleaſed to 
have our claims to reputation diſputed, and more 
dipleaſed, if the accompliſhment be fuch as can 
ape reputation only for its reward. For this 
aſon it is common to find men break out into 
nge at any infinuations to the diſadvantage of 
wcGtions on their morals ; and of women it has 
Vo. I. M deen 
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Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one 
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macy, and ſuch their fidelity ; till a birth-night 
„ when Floretto took one morning an 
opportunity, as they were conſulting upon new 
dothes, to adviſe her friend not to dance at the 
informed her that her performance the 
had not anſwered the expectation 
other accom pliſhments had raifed. Fe- 
her ſincerity, and thanked her 
> but told her that the danced to 
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with what gratitude advice was to be received, even 


when it might happen to proceed from miſtake. 
| Ina few months Felicia, with great ſeriouſneſs, 
ud Floretta, that though her beauty was ſuch as 
gave charms to whatever ſhe did, and her qualifi- 
ations ſo extenſive, that ſhe could not fail of ex- 
cellence in any attempt, yet ſhe thought herſelf 
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at lady Sprightly's, ogg ant. but 
I fing for my own fatisfaftion, and am not in the 
leaft pain whether I am liked. However, my dear 
Felicia's kindneſs is not the leſs, and I ſhall always 
think myſelf happy in fo true a friend. 

From this time they never faw each other with- 
out mutual profeſſions of eſteem, and declarations 
of confidence, but went ſoon after into the 

to viſit their relations. When they came back, 
they were prevailed on, by the importunity of new 
to take lodgings in different parts 


Thus are the fondeſt and firmeſt friendſhips dif- 
folved, by ſuch openneſs, and fincerity, as inter- 


rupt our enjoyment of our own approbation, or 


recal us to the remembrance of thoſe 


which we are more willing to indulge than to 
correct. 


It is by no means neceſſary to imagine, that he 


acquaintance, 
of the town, and had frequent occaſion when they 
met, to bewail the diftance at which they were 
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F for the fake of his other virtues ; or had confider- 
him as too wiſe to need advice, or too delicate 


not willingly believe, that it ought to be diſcharged 
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ethers; or that his friend had looked upon it 


with tenderneſs and extenuation, and excuſed it 


tobe ſhocked with reproach : or, becauſe we can- 
which we have been endeavouring to lay afleep ; 
and when pain has produced anger, who would 


on others, rather than on himſelf ? 
The reſentment produced by fincerity, what- 
ever be its immediate cauſe, is fo certain, and 


| generally ſo keen, that very few have magnanimity 
| ſufficient for the practice of a duty, which, above 


moſt others, expoſes its votaries to hardſhips and 
perſecutions ; yet friendſhip without it is of a 
very little value, fince the great uſe of fo cloſe an 
intimacy is that our virtues may be guarded and 
encouraged, and our vices repreſſed in their firſt 


appearance by timely detection, and falutary re- 
monſtrances. 


It is decreed by providence, that nothing truly 
waluable ſhall be obtained in our preſent ſtate, but 
with difficulty and danger. He that hopes for that 
advantage which is to be gained from unreſtrained 


communication, muſt ſometimes hazard, by un- 


pleafing truths, that friendſhip which he aſpires to 
merit. The chief rule to be obſerved in the exer- 
cile of this dangerous office, is to preſerve it pure 
from all mixture of intereſt or vanity ; to forbear 
admonition or reproof, when our conſciences tell 
uw that they are incited, not by the hopes of 
reforming faults, but the defire of ſhewing our dii- 
emment, or gratifying our awn pride by the 


mortification of another. It is not indeed certain 


M 3 that 
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that the moſt refined caution will find a proper 
time for bringing a man to the knowledge of his 
own failings, or thE moſt zealous benevolence re. 
"contile him to that judgment, by which they are 
detected; but he who endeavours only the hap- 
pimeſs of him whom he reproves, will always have 
either the ſatisfaction of obtaining 
kindneſs; if he ſucceeds, he — * his friend, 


and if be fails, he has at leaſt the conſcibumen 


that he ſuffers for only doing well. 


Nous. 41. Tuzspay, Auguft 7, 1750. 


Nulla recordanti lux off ingrats graviſque, 
Mull fuit cujus non meminifſe velit. 
Ampliat etatis ſpatium fibi vir bonus, boc ef 


Vere bis, wits poſſe priore frui, Mar. 


Na day's remembrance ſhall the good regret, 

Nor wiſh one bitter moment to forget ; - 

They ſtreteh the limits of this narrow ſpan, 

And, by enjoying, live paſt life again. F. Lewn. 


& FI objects adequate to the mind of man, and ſo 
frequantly are we in want of preſent pleaſure or 
employment, that we are forced to have recourſe 
every moment to the paſt and future for ſupple- 
mental fatisfaftions, and relieve the vacuities of 


our being, by recollection of former paſſages, or 


of events to come. 


I cannot but conſider this neceſſity of ſearching 


on every fide for matter on which the attention 


may be employed, as a ſtrong proof of the ſuperior 


and celeftial nature of the ſoul of man. We have 
4 | no 


or deſerving 
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r 
the ever attains. 
It has been aſked by men who love to perplex 
any thing that is plain to common underſtandings, 
hw reaſon differs from inſtinct; and Prior has 
with no great propriety made Solomon himſelf 
declare, that, to diſtinguiſh them is the foo!'s i- 
ramte, and the pedant”s pride. To give an accurate 


anſwer to a queſtion, of which the terms are not 


completely underſtood, is impoſſible ; we do not 
know in what either reaſon or inſtin& conſiſt, and 
therefore cannot tell with exactneſs how they dif- 
fer; but ſurely he that contemplates a ſhip and a 
bird's neſt, will not be long without finding out, 
that the idea of the one was impreſſed at once, and 
continued through all the progreſſive deſcents of 
the ſpecies, without variation or improvement; 
and that the other -is the reſult of experiments 
. 
mulated obſervation, from leſs to greater excel 
lence, and exhibits the collective knowledge of 
different ages, and various profeſſions. 


Memory js the purveyor of reaſon, the power 


which places thoſe images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exerciſed, and which 
treaſures up the determinations that are once paſſed, 
as the rules of future action, or grounds of ſubſe- 
quent concluſions. 4 
It, is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be ſaid to place us in the claſs of moral agents. 
If we were to act only in conſequence of ſome im- 
internal motives of choice, we ſhould be puſhed 


forward by an invincible fatality, without power 
or reaſon for the moſt part to prefer one thing to 
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en the other, to folace us with rewards, and 
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another, becauſe we could make no compariſon 
hat of objects which might both happen to be 
We owe to memory not only the increaſe of 


tion, leaves us as ſoon as it arrives, ceaſes to be 
preſent before its preſence is well perceived, and 
sonly known to have exiſted by the effects which 


which all human enjoyments are polluted; If 
5 fear breaks in on one fide, and alarms us with 


dangers and diſappointments, we can call in hope 


and victories; fo that we are ſeldom 
| means of palliating remote evils, and 
ourſelves to tranquillity, 
DP 


Dryden exjoitts ate oO 
paſt, is out of the reach of accident, or violence, 


Be fair or foul, or rain or ſhine, 
The joys I have poſſeſs'd in ſpite of fate are mine. 
Nut heav'n itſelf upon the paſt has pow'r, 
ut what has been has keen, and T here had my hour. 
Dzvpes, 


| There ses events acl 
be able to look back on a life uſefully and virtu- 
ouſly employed, to trace our own progreſs in ex- 
iſtence, by ſuch tokens as excite neither ſhame 
nor forrow. Life; in which nothing has been 
done or ſuffered to diſtinguiſh one day from an- 
other, is to him that has paſſed it, as if it had 
never been, except that he is conſcious how ill 
— 
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3 effects are unlimited; and there is not the ſmalleſt 


ticularly to claim predominance over the other 
- faculties. of the mind, is our declining age. It 
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Life, made memorable by crimes, and diverſified 
through its ſeveral periods by wickedneſs, is in- 
deed cafily reviewed, but reviewed only with 


8 horror and remorſe. 


The great conſideration which ought to influ- 
ence us in the uſe of the preſent moment, is to 
ariſe from the effect, which, as well or ill applied, 
it muſt have upon the time to come; for though 
its actual exiſtence be inconceivably ſhort, yet its 


point of time but may extend its 


conſequences, . 
either to our hurt or our advantage, through all 
eternity, and give us reaſon to remember it for 
ever, with anguiſh or exultation. 


The time of life, in which memory ſeems par- 


men are generally narrative, and fall eaſily into 
recitals of paſt tranſactions, and accounts of per- 
ons known to them in their youth. When we 
approach the verge of the grave it is more emi- 


| _"— 


n f 
And ſtretch thy hopes beyond thy years. Cazzen. 


We have no longer any poſſibility of great viciſſi- 
tudes in our favour; the changes which are to 


252 THE 
It ought, therefore, to be the care of thoſe who 
with to paſs the laſt hours with comfort, to hy 
up fuch a treaſure.of pleaſing ideas, as ſhall fup- 
port the expences of that time, which is to de- 
pend wholly upon the fund already acquired. 

| Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind; | 

Here, ſuf ring age; a bleſs'd provifion find, Exzranncrosy, 


In youth, however unhappy, we folace our- 
ſelves with the hope of better fortune, and, how- 
tions of repentance ; but the time comes at laſt, 
in which life has no more to promiſe, in which 
happineſs can be drawn only from recollection, 


pleaſure. 


Nuns. 42. SATURDAY, Auguſt 11, 1750. 


Ho heavily my time revolves along! ELrunnsTom 
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don celebrated as 2 wit, and a beauty, and had 


heard before I was thirteen all that is ever faid to 


ha 
and three at Richmond; fo that my time has 


been ſpent uniformly in the ſame company, and 


the ſame amuſements, except as faſhion has in- 
troduced new diverſions, or the revolutions of 
the gay world have afforded new fucceſſions of . 
wits and beaus. However, my mother is ſo good 
an economiſt of pleafure, that I have no ſpare 
Hours upon my hands ; for every morning brings 
ſome new appointment, and every night is hur- 
_ ried away by the neceſſity of making our appear- 
ance at different places, and of being with one 
c 
table. 

When the time came of ſettling our ſcheme of 
felicity for the ſummer, it was determined that I 


ſhould. pay a viſit to a rich aunt in a remote 


county, As you know the chief converſation of 
all tea-tables, in the ſpring, ariſes from a com- 
en manner in which time is to 
de paſſed till winter, it was a great relief to the 
barrenneſs of our topicks, to relate the pleaſures 
that were in ſtore for me, to deſcribe my uncle s 
ſeat, with the park and gardens, the charming 
walks, and beautiful waterfalls; and every one 
told me how much ſhe envied me, and what fa- 


tisfacuos. 
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-the fame kind. 
As we are all credulous in our own favour, and 
willing to imagine ſome latent fatisfaction in any 
thing which we have not experienced, I will con- 
fels to you, without reſtraint, that I had ſuffered 
my head to be filled with expectations of ſome 
nameleſs pleaſure in a rural life, and. that I hoped 
for the happy hour that ſhould ſet me free from 
noiſe, and flutter, and ceremony, diſmiſs me to 
me peaceful ſhade, and lull me in content and 
tranquillity. To ſolace myſelf under the miſery 
of delay, I ſometimes heard a ſtudious lady of 
| GS mwivtance ces pullerate, 3 eu 
with ſcarce any talk but of leaving the town, 
| and never went to bed without dreaming of groves, 
and meadows, and friſking lambs. 
At length I had all my clothes in a tunk, and 
faw the coach at the door; I fprung in with 
5 ecſtacy; quarrelled with my maid for being too 
long in taking leave of the othcr ſervants, and re- 
| joiced as the ground grew leſs which lay between 
me and the completion of my wiſhes. A few 
days brought me to a large old houſe, encom- 
| paſſed on three ſides with woody hills, and. look- 
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Fi 


| and gave me ſome regret for having lived ſo long 
without the enjoyment which theſe delightful 
ſcenes were now. to afford me. My aunt came 
out to receive me, but in a dreſs fo far removed 
from the preſent faſhion, that I could ſcarcely 
look upon her without laughter, which would 
have been no kind requital for the trouble which 
te bad taken to make herſelf ine againſt my 
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forced to be awake at leaſt twelve hours, without 
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wemet, we had no common topick on which we 
— they had no curioſity after plays, 
aperas, or mufck: and I find as little fatisfac- 


tion from their accounts of the quarrels or alli- 


ances of families, whoſe names, when once I 


can eſcape, I ſhall never hear. The women have 


now ſeen me, know how my gown is made, and 
ae atisfied ; the men are generally afraid of me, 


ud fay little becauſe they think themſelves not 
F at liberty to talk rudely. 


Thus am I condemned to ſolitude; the day 


moves flowly forward, and I fee the dawn with 


meaſineſs, becauſe I conſider that night is at a 
great diſtance. I have tried to fleep by a brook, 
but find its murmurs ineffecual ; fo that I am 


vits, without cards, without laughter, and with - 
out flattery. I walk becauſe I am diſguſted with 
ding ſtill, and fit down becauſe I am weary with 

I have no motive to action, nor any 


walking. 
object of love, or hate, or fear, or inclination. 


cannot dreſs with fpirit, for I have neither rival 
nor admirer. I cannot dance without a partner, 
nor be kind, or cruel, without a lover. 


Such is the life of Euphelia, and ſuch it is 


likely to continue for a month to come. I have 


not yet declared againſt exiſtence, nor called upon 


the deſtinies to cut my thread; but I have ſin- 
cerely reſolved not to condemn myſelf to ſuch 
mother ſummer, nor toa haſtily to flatter myſelf 


wih happineſs. Yet I have heard, Mr. Ram- 


lr, of thoſe who never thought themſelves ſo 
much at eaſe as in folitude, and cannot but fuſ- 
ect it to be ſome way or other my own fault, 
„ 

I am 


| 
1 
1 
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reality, like me, longing for the winter, and wiſh. 
ing to be delivered from thembetves By company 


and diverſion. 
Tam, SI, Yours, 
EUurRIIIX. 
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Nuns. 43- Tuzspay, Auguſt 14, 1750. 


In courſe impetuous ſoon the torrent dries, 
The brook a conſtant peaceful ſtream ſupplies. F. Lxwin 


5 s cho by thats who heve wlhihen 
conſtitution of the human body, and the 
orivinal of thoſe difeaſes by which is —-—- 
that every man comes into the world morbid, 
that there is no temperature ſo exactly regulated 
but that ſome humour is fatally predominant, and 
that we are generally i in our firſt en- 


trance upon life, with the feeds of that malady, 
which, in time, ſhall bring us to the grave. 
This remark has been extended by others to the 
felves to have looked with more than common 
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genetration into human nature, have endeavour- 
to perſuade us that each man is born with a 
mind formed peculiarly for certain purpoſes, and 
with defires unalterably determined to particular 

; from which the attention cannot be long 


N purſued, muſt produce the praiſe or blame, the 
{ happineſs or miſery, of his future life. 

This poſition has not, indeed, been hitherto 
proved with ſtrength jonate to the aſſur- 
ance with which it has been advanced, and, per- 
haps, will never gain much prevalence by a cloſe 
examination. 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itſelf diſput- 
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ill, ie 9 purſuit, and 
n ſome other project to take poſſeſſion of his 
in which the ſame ardour of mind pro- 
ments of the ſame kind compel him to 
Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an 
da and perſeverance always neceſſary in the 
andudt of a complicated ſcheme, where many in- 
eſs are to be connected, many movements to be 
Hlufted, and the joint effort of diſtin and inde- 
mdent powers to be directed to a fingle point. 
hall important events which have been 
kught to paſs, chance has been the agent rather 
than reaſon ; and, therefore, however thoſe, who 
to preſide in the tranſaction, may have been 
kbrated by ſuch as loved or feared them, ſuc- 

ing times have conſidered them as 


ich the connexion is regularly traced from the 
wt motion to the laſt, muſt be formed and exe- 
aed by calm intrepidity, and requires not only 
warage which danger cannot turn afide, but con- 
ey which fatigues cannot weary, and contri- 
Al the performances of human art, at which 
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every poſſible embarraſſment that may retard or 
defeat him. He ſhould firſt queſtion the probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs, and then endeavour to remove the 
objections that he has raiſed. It is proper, fays old 
Markham, to exerciſe your horſe on the more in- 
convenient fide of the courſe, that if he ſhould, in 
— 
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aged; and Horace adviſes his poetical friend to 
ider every day as the laſt which he ſhall enjoy, 
teeauſe that will always give pleaſure which we 
eine beyond our hopes. If we alarm ourſelves 
with more difficulties than we r 
fad, we ſhall be animated by unexpected facility 
with double ſpirit; and if we find our cautions 
md fears juſtified by the conſequence, there will 
has not been made, no ſudden ſhock will be re- 
ceived, nor will the main ſcheme be diſconcerted. 

There is, indeed, ſome danger leſt he that too 


un the fault of thoſe for whom this eſa is degn- 


ei; they who require to be warned againſt preci- 
* will not ſuffer more fear to intrude into 


tier contemplations than is neceſſary to allay the 
elerveſcence of an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes 
bas kindly ſhewn how a man may prove to him- 
il his own exiſtence, if once he can be prevailed 
yon to queſtion it, ſo the ardent and adventurous 
not be long without finding ſome plauſible 
atenuation of the greateſt difficulties. Such, in- 
ed, is the uncertainty of all human affairs, that 
unity and deſpair are equal follies, and as it is 
meſumption and arrogance to anticipate triumphs, 
tis weakneſs and cowardice to prognoſticate miſ- 
mages. The numbers that have been ſlopped 
A their career of happineſs are ſufficient to ſhew 
the uncertainty of human foreſight ; but there are 
wtwanting contrary inſtances of fuch ſucceſs ob- 
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| vaniſhed away, and with 
horrors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy clouds 
brightened into cheerful ſunſhine, the groves re- 
gay and blooming as the garden of. Eden. I was 


; 


quite tranſported at this unexpected change, and 
rev + began to glad my thoughts, 
when, with a look of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, my 


< from whoſe power I have freed you is called 
<< SUPERSTITION, ſhe is the child of Discon- 
< TEXT, and her followers are FEAR and Son- 
„ ROW. Thus different as we are, ſhe has often 
<< the inſolence to aſſume my name and charac- 
© ter, and ſeduces unhappy mortals to think us 


< the ſame, till ſhe, at length, drives them to the 


<« borders of Dzseais, that dreadful abyſs into 
% which you were juſt going to ſink. 


Lock round and ſurvey the various beauties | 


<< of the globe, which heaven has deſtined for the 
<< ſeat of human race, and conſider whether a 
oa, 2 _ 
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6 } y.name is R811G1on. I am the offspring | 
<© of TzuTH and Love, and the parent of Bz- 
<< NEVOLENCE, Horz, and Joy. That monſter 
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'® for the abode of miſery and pain. For what 
& end has the laviſh hand of providence diffuſed 
* ſuch innumerable objects of delight, but that 
all might rejoice in the privilege of exiſtence, 
| © and be filled with gratitude to the beneficent - 
* author of it? Thus to enjoy the bleſſings he 
& has ſent, is virtue and obedierice ; and to reject . 
* them merely 2s means of preature, bs. piciable 

* ignorance, or abſurd perverſeneſs. Infinite good - 


* neſs is the ſource of created exiſtence; the 


 Kigheſt order of raptured feraphs, to the meaneſt 


* rank of men, is to riſe inceſſantly from lower 


degrees of happineſs to higher. They have each 


EES 
© delights.” 


„ What,” cried I, © is this the 
© RELIGION ? Det ths inthe  aoies through 


© flowery paths, and bid them paſs an unlaborious 
« ife ? Where are the painful toils of virtue, the 


_ © mortifications of penitents, the ſelf-denying ex- 


© erciſes of ſaints and heroes? 


ne e 
anſwered ſhe mildly, do not conſiſt in unbound- 


© ed indulgence, or luxurious eaſe, in the tumult 


| © of paſſions, the Janguor of indolence, or the 
* flutter of light amuſements. Yielding to immo 


* ral pleafure corrupts the mind, living to animal 
2 trifling ones debaſes it; both in their de- 


© pree diſqualify it for its genuine good, and con- 


| © fign it over to wretchedneſs. Whoever would 
| © be really happy muſt make the diligent and re- 
his chief 
— adoring the perfetions of his Maker, 
& expreſſing good - will to his fellow-creatures, cul- 


ular exerciſe of his ſuperior powers 


N 2 * tvating 


pro- 
per tendency of every rational being, from the 


* 


* 


«© the loweſt ſelf-abaſement is but a deep hid . 
© foundation for the moſt elevated hopes; fince 


<6 what they are, ſhall be enabled under my con- 
_ | 1 « gut 
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Secure in this purſuit of every 
needful aid, his conflict with the fevereſt pains 


id . 


and trials, is little more than the vigorous ener- 


© ciſes of a mind in health. His patient depen- 
* all eternity, his filent refignation, his ready se- 
% commodation of his thoughts and behaviour to- 


| its inſcrutable ways, is at once the maſt ea eellent 


* fort of ſelf-denial, anda fource of, the moſt 
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| 4 Return then with me from 


** Chains of benevolence and ſocial affection, that 
flink the welfare of every particular with that 
** of the whole. Remember that the greateſt ho- 
_ ©*.nour you can pay to the author of your being 
is by (ſuch a cheerful behaviour, as diſcovers 
n mid fatisfied with his diſpenſations.” 


Here my preceptreſs pauſed, and I was going to | 


expreſs my acknowledgments for her diſcourſe, 
when a ring of bells from the nei ing vil- 


* 


Jan, Yours, &c, 
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Nous. 45- Tusa, Auguſt 21, 1750. 


Us ping et he 1 
vun ten | : 
Nov J ide warn —— Zur 
This is the chief felicity of life, 

That concord ſmile on the connubial bed; 

But now tis hatred all 


To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 1 

HOUGH, in the diſſertations which you 

have given us on marriage, very juſt cau- 
tions are laid down againſt the common cauſes of 
infelicity, and the neceſſity of having, in that im- 
portant choice, the firſt regard to virtue, is care- 
fully inculcated ; yet I cannot think the ſubjeRt ſo 
mack exhaufled, but that a Bis refledtion would 
preſent to the mind many queſtions, in the diſcuſ- 


| fion of which great numbers are intereſted, and 


many precepts which deſerve to be more particu- 


larly and forcibly impreſſed. 


You ſeem, like moſt of the writers that have 
gone before you, to have allowed, as an uncon- 


but I know not whether a man who proſeſſes to 
think for himfelf, and concludes from his own 


rar. 


when he follows the crowd thus implicitly, and 


{ receives maxims without recalling them to a new 
examination, eſpecially when they compriſe ſo wide 


acircuit of life, and include ſuch varigty of circum- 
ſtances. AY 1 have an equal right with others to 


N4 give 
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| dom of. a ſingle ſtate; and the fingle fly to marriage 
from: the: wearinefs. of folitude:. From all our 
_ obſervations. we may. collect with certainty, that. 
_ miſery: is the lot of man, but cannot diſcover in 


appendages . 
wwe uſe them, the cauſes either of ——— 
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courſe, to which he too late finds his genius better 
adapted, or in which he diſcovers that wealth and 


1 © chant,” fays Horace, ©* envies the ſoldier, and. 


© the ſoldier recounts the felicity of the merchant ; 


© the hawyer, when his clients harraſs him, calls. 


© gut for the quiet of the countryman;; and the 
* countryman, when buſineſs calls him to town, 
0 that there is no happineſs but amidft 


| ©® opulence and crowds.” Every man recounts- 
1 the inconveniences of his own ſtation, and thinks. 


thoſe of any other lefs, becauſe he has not felr 
them. Thus the married praiſe the eaſe and free- 


what particular condition. it will find moſt: allevia- 
tions; or whether all external are 


Whoever. feels great pain, naturally. hopes for - 
aſe from change of. poſture ; he changes it, and 
fads himfalf equally. tormented : and of the me 


— — It is-not likely.thar- 
the married ſtate 1 miſerable, fince we 
ke ſuch numbers, whom the death of their part 


nf from it, entering it again... 


Wives and: huſbands. are, 


indeed, i 


e cxch other; nd there would be. 


„ THE /RAMBLER. wy 
and reproaches, and how naturally every animal 


revenges his pain upon thoſe who happen to be 


near, without any nice examination: of its cauſe. 
We xeiays willing 36 Gacy Ghekives whithe a 


it is intercepted by an ill-paired mate, fince, if we 
— IOSy ATI Xt WENT Tore 
own fault that it was not removed. 

Anatomiſts have often remarked, that though 
our diſeaſes are ſufficiently numerous and ſevere, 
yet when we enquire into the ſtructure of the 
body, the tenderneſs of ſome parts, the minute- 
neſs of others, and the immenſe multiplicity of 
animal functions that muſt concur to the health- 
ful and vigorous exerciſe of all our powers, there 
appears reaſon to wonder rather that we are pre- 
ſerved ſo long, than that we periſh fo ſoon, and 
that our frame ſubſiſts for a ſingle day, or hour, 
without diſorder, rather than that it ſhould be 
broken or obſtrutted by violence of accidents, or 
length of time. 

E wifes m my mind, upon 
edſervation of the manner in which marriage is 
frequently contracted. When I ſee the avaricious 
and crafty taking companions to their tables, and 
their beds, without any enquiry, but after farms 
and money ; or the giddy and thoughtleſs uniting 
Cs hn — —— 


feen by the light of tapers at a ball ; when parents 


make articles for their children, without enquiring 


_ after their conſent ; when ſome marry for heirs to 
diſappoint their brothers, i 
ſelves into the arms of thoſe whom they do not 
love, becauſe they have found themſelves rejected 
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ſome becauſe their houſes are peſtered with com- 
] pany, ſome becaule they will live like other people, 


and ſome only becauſe they are ſick of themſelves, 
Im not fo much inclined to wonder that mar- 


nage is ſometimes unhappy, as that it appears fo 


little loaded with calamity ; and cannot but con- 


clude that ſociety has ſomething in itſelf 
agreeable to human nature, when I find its plea- 


| faces ſo great that even the ill choice of a compa- ; 


nion can hardly overbalance them. 
Zy the ancient cuſtom of — — 


men and women never faw each other till they 


were joined beyond the power of parting. It may 
be ſuſpected that by this method many unſuitable 
matches were produced, and many tempers aſſo- 


each other. Yet, perhaps, among a people fo lit- 
tle delicate, where the paucity of gratifications, 


and the uniformity of life gave no opportunity for 


to interpole its objections, there was 


not much danger of capricious diſlike, and while 


they felt neither cold nor hunger they might live 


| quietly together, without any thought of the de- 


kts of one another. 
" Amongſt us, whom knowledge has made nice, 
and affluence wanton, there are, indeed, more cau- 
tions requiſite to ſecure tranquillity ; and yet if we 
ablerve the manner in which thoſe converſe, who 
have ſingled. out each other for marriage, we ſhall, - 
perhaps, not think that the Ruſſians loſt much by 
their reſtraint. For the whole endeavour of both 
parties, during the time of courtſhip, is to hinder 
NG themſelves 
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imitation, ſtudied and continued affec. 
tation. From the time that their 
neither ſees the other but in a 


— 
that ſome 


Nuns. 46. Sarunnar, e 25, 1750. 


8 


Nought from my birth or anceſort I claim 3 
. 


d the RAMBLER. 


SIR, | 
Sex I find that you have paid ſo much re- 
HF gard to my complaints, as to publiſh them, I 
am inclined by vanity, or gratitude, to continue 
eur correſpondence ; and indeed, — 
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wie, for I am not accuſtomed to keep in any 
thing that ſwells my heart, and have here none 


with whom 1 can freely converſe. While I am 


„ THE RAMBLER woe 


your contempt, or filenced by your reprood. As 
— — to judge, as I ai injured, L 
have a right to complain; and theſe privileges, 
which I have purchaſed at ſo dear a rate, I thall 
not cally ihe perfuncines to rnfigy. 

Te read has, indeed, never been my bufuieſs; 
but as there are hours of leiſure in the moſt active 
life, I have paſſed the ſuperfluities of time, which 
the diverſions of the town left upon my hands, in 
turning over a large — ef 
romances, where, amongſt other ſentiments, com- 


mon to all authors of this claſs, I have found al- 


moſt every page filled with the charms-and happi- 
neſs of a country life; that life to which every 
ſtateſman in the higheſt elevation of his proſperity 
is contriving to retire ; that life to which every tra- 


gick heroine in ſome ſcene or other wiſhes to 


have been born, and which is repreſented as a cer- 
— folly; Fam anavaty, —— 

and from guilt. 
_ odd md may axons as 
and ſoothing deſcriptions, without 


clamations, 
feeling ſome defire to enjoy the ſtate in which all 


this felicity was to be enjoyed; and therefore L 
received with raptures the invitation of my good. 
aunt, and expected that by ſome unknown influ- 
ence I ſhould find all hopes and fears, jealouſies 
and competitions, vaniſh from my heart upan my 
firſt arrival at the ſeats of innocence and tranquil- 
y; that I ſhould fleep in halcyon bowers, and 
wander in elyſian gardens, where I. ſhould meet. 
with nothing but the ſoftneſs of benevolence, the 
candour of fimplicity, and the cheerfulneſs of 
content; where I ſhould ſee reaſon exerting her 
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ment to ſcandal. I cannot 
mme charge; but muſt, however, obſerve, in favour 


A 
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fon envy, avarice, or ambition, and every day 


ö eee 


ſhould approve. 
This, Mr. Ramps, I tell you I 
| and this I had by an hundred authors been taught 


to expect. By this expectation I was led hither, 
and here I live in perpetual uneaſimeſs, without 


any other comfort than that of hoping to return | 
| to London. 


Having, fince I wrote my former les; * 
driven, by the mere neceſſity of eſcaping from abſo- 
hate inactivity, to make myſelf more acquainted 
with the affairs and inhabitants of this place, I am 


no no longer an abſolute ſtranger to rural conver- 


fation and employments, but am far from difco- 
vering in them more innocence or wiſdom, than 
in the ſentiments or conduct of thoſe with whom 
t have paſſed more cheerful and more faſhionable 


| hours. 


"It is common to reproach the tea-table, and the 


park, with giving opportunities and encourage- 
wholly clear them front 


of the modiſh prattlers, that, if not by principle; 
we are at leaſt by accident, lefs guilty of defama- 
tion than the country ladies. For having greater 
numbers to obſerve and cenfure, we are 


| commonly: 
content to charge them only with their on faults 
| or follies, and feldom give way to malevolence, 


but ſuch as ariſes from ſome injury or affront, 
real or imaginary, offered to-curſelves., But in theſe 
diſtant provinces, where the fame families inhabit 


the ſame houſes from age to age, they tranſmit and 
recount the faults of a whole fuccefion. I have 
deen informed how every eſtate in the neighbour- 
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notion of e by his anceſtors 


gy te oa hone deform bow wich ap 
and it is neceſſary ia be well verſed 


ding the intereſts of York and Lancaſter, 
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Nuns. 47. | Tonznar, Huguft 28, 17 


Nuenquam bis ſolatiis acquicſeam, debilitor & franger cadem ills 
bumanitate que me, ut bor ipſum permitterem, induxit, non io 
tamen well: 'durior fieri : nec ignoro alios bujaſmodi caſus nibil 
anglins wocere quan damn; cogue fibi magnes bemines W ſayi- 
2 . —— E 
enim i : & 

| folatia admittere; non ſolatiis non gore. | Prem, 
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notwithſtanding which, I am ſtill diſpirited, and unhinged by the 


ſame motives of humanity that induced me to grant ſuch indul- 


gences. However, I by no means wiſh to become leſs ſuſceptible 
of tenderneſs. I know theſe kind of misfortunes would be efti- 


mated by other perſons only as common loſſes, and from fuck 
ſenſations they would conceive themſelves great and wiſe men. 
I Gall not determine either their greatneſs or their wiſdom 


but I am certain they have no humanity, It is the part of a 
man to be affected with grief; to feel ſorrow, at the ſame time, 
that he is to refit it, and to admit of comfort. 


Earl of oa 


Vr the paſſions wich which the mind of nun 
is agitated, it may be obſerved, that they 
naturally haſten towards their own extinction, by 

mciting and quickening the attainment of their 
objects Thus fear urges our flight, and defire 
animates our progreſs; and if there are ſome 
which perhaps may be indulged till they outro 
the good appropriated to their ſatisfaction, as it is 
frequently obſerved of avarice and ambition, yet 
their immediate tendency is to ſome means of hap- 
pineſs really exiſting, and generally within the proſ- 
pect. The miſer always imagines that there is a 
certain ſum that will fill his heart to the brim ; and 
every ambitious man, like king Pyrrhus, has an 
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his labours, after which he ſball paſs the reſt of 
his life in caſe or gaiety, in repoſe or devotion. 
Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the breaſt 
that can be excepted from this general remark, and 
it therefore deſerves the particular attention of thoſe 
who have aſſumed the arduous province of preſeru- 

ing the balance of the mental conſtitution. The 
WO aons are difeales indeed, but they neceſſa- 
ny direct us to their proper cure. A man at once 
feels the pain, and knows the medicine, to which he 


n carried with greater haſte as the evil which requires 
| it is more excruciating, and cures himſelf by un- 
aring inſtinct, as the wounded ings 6f Core ve 


— — or renee 
which may animate us to future care or activity, 
or that repentance of crimes for which, however 
mevocable, our has promiſed to accept it 
# an atonement; the pain which ariſes from theſe 
exuſes has very falutary effects, and is every hour 
extenuating itſelf by the reparation of thoſe miſ- 


carriages that produce it. Sorrow is properly that 


lace of the mind in which our defires are fixed 
won the paſt, without forward to the 
ſuture, an inceffant wiſh that ſomething were other- 
vile than it has been, a tormenting and harraſſing 


| want of ſome enjoyment or poſſeſſion which we 


. 
regain. 
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Vet it too often happens that forrow, thus hw- 
filly entering, gains fuch a ſirm poſſeſſion of the 
gind, that it is not afterwards to be ejected; the 
nie ideas, firſt violently impreſſed, and aſter- 
_—_— x, ſo much engroſs the at- 
nation, as to predominate in every thought, to 
dnkten gaiety, and perplex ratiocination. An ha- 
chained to a ſingie object, which can never be 
conemplated but with hopeleſs uneaſineſs. 
From this ſtate of dejection it is very 


heakh, 


. that wo may change the objects about us 
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mine; he muſt feel no melting no 
wrath of benevolence, nor any of thoſe honeſt 
which nature annexes to the power of pleaſing. 
And as no man can jaſtly claim more tenderneſs 
| [fn he pays, he muſt forfeit his ſhare in that u 
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| courted, 


ſet 


— fl omae oil rea 
—_— can only be prevailed on not to den 
enemy | 
 Anattempt to preſerve lifein a ſtate of 


miſery. mill God its way at many inlets, and the at 
faults of pain.will fargrour regard, though we may 
it from tha invitations of pleaſure, we may 
ſurely endeavour. to raiſe life above the middle 
r 
fink below it at another. 

—— — ww 
nappimeſa far fear of loſing it, yet it muſt be con-- 


IIR 


7 


feſſed, that in proportion to the pleaſure of poſſeſ- 13 


fion, will be for ſome time our ſorrow for the loſs; 


it is therefore the province of the moraliſt to en- 
quire whether ſuch pains may not quickly give way 


to . Some have thought that the moſt 


certain way to clear the heart from its embarraf-. | 
ment is to drag it by force into ſcenes of merri- | 


ment. Others imagine, that ſuch a tranſition is 


too violent, and recommend rather to ſooth it into 


—— ie ee 
more dreadful and afflictive, and diverting to the 


calamities of others the regard which we are 1 


| inclined to fix too cloſely upon our own mif- 
fortunes. 
It may be doubted whether either of thoſe re- 


medies will be ſufficiently powerful. The efficacy 


of mirth it is not always eaſy to try, and the in- 
" a dulgence 
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dulgence of melancholy may be ſuſpected to be one 
ef thoſe medicines, which will deſtroy, if it hap- 


not to cure. 
The ſafe and general antidote againſt ſorrow, is 


employment. It is commonly obſerved, that 
among ſoldiers and ſeamen, — | 


8 unafſeted with reerrcrbl 


loſſes. 

Time is obſerved generally to wear out for | 
md its effects might doubtleſs be accelerated by 
et 


D. 


1 ieee 


new idea contributes in its . 


|t is the putrefaction of ſtagnant life, and is reme 
6 | 


Noun. 48. Sarozvar, Ahr. 5, 1956, 
rn Kee; dutto be well, Pirates 


—ü————ů——— 
£4 hy up in our youth repentance and remorſs 
For the ſucceeding part of our lives, there is fearte 
any againſt which warnings are of leſs efficacy, than 
the neglect of health. When the ſprings of motion 
are yet elaſtick, when the heart bounds with vigour, 


| and theeye ſparkles with ſpirit, it is with difficulty 


that we are taught to conceive the imbecillity that 
activity, will-loſe all their power under the gripe 


who do not fee! pain, ſeldom think that it is felt; 
and a ſhort recollection will inform almoſt every 
man, that he is only repaid the inſult which he has 
given, fince he may remember how often he has 


mocked infirmity, laughed at its cautions, and cen- 1 


ſured its impatience. 
| The 
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confer. But in the night the ſkies are overcaſt, the 


Health is indeed fo neceſſary to all the duties, 2s 
well as pleaſures of life, that the crime of ſquan- 
ring it is equal to the folly ; and he that for a 
ſhort gratification brings weakneſs and diſeaſes up- 
| on himſelf, and for the pleaſure of a few years 


impatience, and diſtraction, and has no longer any 
with but for caſe, nor any attention but to miſery. 
| It way be faid that diſeaſe generally begins that 
equality which death completes ; the diſtinctions 


which ſet one man fo. much above another are very | 


little perceived in the gloom of a fick 
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Heelth, moſt venerable of the powers of heaven ! 
W thr ng the remaining pers of my life be paſſed, 
ur do thou refuſe ta bleſs me with thy reſidence. Fur 
whatever thereis of beawty or of Plyfre in wnalt, in 

or in ſovereign command, * 


„„ e 


. EE 
operation every other comfort is torpid and life- 
E, as the powers of vegetation without the fun. 
| And yet this bliſs is commonly thrown away in 
| thoughtleſs negligence, or in fooliſh experiments 
on our own ſtrength ; we leti 
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t periſh, without re- 

its value, or waſte it to ſhow how 
much we have to ſpare; it is ſometimes given up 
to the management of levity and chance, and 
E 
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rally fly; but let us not run from one enemy 

wo another, nor take ſhelter in the arms of 

— 

| — — 3 quite wellent athere in ako 
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For healthful indigence in vrais they pray, 
In queſt of wealth who throw their lives away. 


Thoſe who loſe their health in an irregular and 
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Whole Horace ſhall not die; his ſongs ſhall fave 


FEE firſt motives of human actions are thoſe 
I appetites which providence has given to man 
in common with the reſt of tha inhabitants of the 
earth. Immediately after our birth, thirſt and. 
hunger incline us to the breaſt, which we draw 
vy inſiinct, like other young creatures, and when 
ve are ſatisfied, we our uneaſineſs by im- 
piortunate and inceſſant cries, till we have obtained. 
 Tplace or poſture proper for repoſe. 
0 3 _ The 
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activity, is that of our paſſions ; we quickly begin 
to. be ſenſible of 


defire and averſion ; theſe arifing from the power 


of compariſon and reflection, extend their range 


wider, as our reaſon ſtrengthens, and our know.. 
tedge enlarges. At firſt we have no thought of 


pain, but when we actually feel it; we afterwards 
begin to fear it, yet not before it approaches hs 


| very pany + ot "by Fes By anne WY 


caution, and we learn to look round with vighhmes - 
and folicitude, to ſtop all the avenues at which, 


miſery can enter, and to perform or endure many 


things in themſelves toilſome and unpleafing, be- 
cauſe we know by.reaſon, or by experience, that 
our labour will be overbalanced by the reward, 


that it will either procure ſome . 
avert ſome evil greater than itſelf. 


But as the foul advances to a fuller exereiſe of _ 


its powers, the animal appetites, and the paſſions 
_ imimediately ariſing from them, are not ſufficient 
r the wants of nature are 
ſoon ſupplied, the fear of their return is eaſily pre- 
cluded, and ſomething more is neceſſary to relieve 
the long intervals of inaftivity, and to give thoſe 
faculties, which cannot lie wholly 
particular direction. For this reaſon, new deſires 
and artificial paſſions are by degrees — 
and, from having wiſhes only in conſequence of 
our wants, we begin to feel wants in conſequence 
of our wiſhes ; we ourſelves to ſet a value 


perſuade 
upon things which are of no uſe, but becauſe we 
_ agreed ta value them ; things which can 
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I kindled in himſeif defires which he never received 
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| with admiration, and of being celebrated by gene- 
1 rations to come with praifes which we ſhall nor 


aan k, ariſes from this particular condition, that, 
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neither fatisfy hunger, nor mitigate pain, nor 


any real calamity, and which, 
find of no eſteem among thoſe 


This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, 


and generally of all thoſe deſires which ariſe from 


the compariſon of our condition with that of 
others. He that thinks himſelf poor, becauſe his 
is richer; he that, like Cefar, would 
+ de the feſt man of > villace; than the fe- 
cond in the capital of the world, has 


there are others about which the ſuffrages of the 


wiſe are divided, and of which it is doubted, 


1 whether they tend moſt to promote the happineſs, 
er increaſe the miſeries of mankind. 


Of this ambiguous and diſputable kind is the 
love of fame, a defire of filling the minds of others 


hear. This ardour has been conſidered by fome, 
as nothing better than ſplendid madneſs, as a 
fame kindled by pride, and fanned by folly ; for 
what, fay they, can be more remote from wiſdom, 


than to direct all our actions by the hope of that 


which is not to exiſt till we ourſelves are in the 


grave? To pant after that which can never be poſ- 


lelled, and of which the value thus wildly put 


04 during 


during life, it is not to be obtained? To gain the 
favour, and hear the applauſes of our 


give him 


vindication, that it.is a paſſion natural and univer- 
fal ; a flame lighted by heaven, 


knowledge 
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The advocates for the love of fame allege in its 


by its ſeparation, why ſhould we conclude that its 
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Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
_— it will appear that the love of fame is 
that men ſhould be taught not to n 
leſs about their memory, but to endeavour that. 
fince no other reputation will be able to tranſmit. 


| any pleaſure beyond the grave. 


It is evident that fame, conſidered merely as the 
immortality. of a name, is not lels likely to be the 
reward of bad aQtions than of good; he therefore. 


country. 
therefore, the love of fame is ſo far indulged 


of that more- certain, more valuable, i 
durable reward, which ought always to be our firſt 


* 


hope, that, 
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Nvuus. 50. Sa runnar, St. 8, 1750. 


 Credebant bor grande nefas, et morte plandum, 
Plura dami fraga, et majores glandis acer vor. Jore 
And boys paid rev'zence when a man appear d, 

Doch muſt have died, the” richer ſkins they wore, | 
And faw more heaps of acorns in their ſtore, Cnrxrcn, 


HAVE always thought it the bufinefs of thoſe 

who turn their ſpeculations upon the living 
world, to commend the virtues, as well as to ex- 
poſe the faults of their contemporaries, and to 
 confute a falſe as well as to ſupport a juſt accuſa- 
tion ; not only becauſe it is peculiarly the buſi- 
neſs of 2 monitor to keep his own reputation 
untainted, leſt thoſe who can once charge him 
with partiality, ſhould indulge themſelves after- ' 
wards in diſbelieving him at pleaſure; but be- 
cauſe he may find real erimes ſufficient to give 
full employment to cantion or repentance, with- 
out diſtracting the mind by needleſs ſcruples and 
vain ſolicitudes. 
There are certain fixed and ſtated reproaches 
that one part of mankind has in all ages thrown 
upon another, which are regularly tranſmitted 
trough continued fucceffions, and which he that 
has once ſuffered them is certain to uſe with the 
fame undiſtinguiſhing vehemence, when he has 
changed his ſtation, and gained the preſcriptive 
right of inflicting on others, what he had fer- 
merly endured himſelf. 
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to aſk, What merit 
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| kept long in the ſame ſtate, and every nem race 


is to gain the A of their predeceſſors by: 
committing and redreſſing the ſame miſcarriages. 
To ſecure to the old that influence which they 


young always form magnificent ideas of the wiſ-. 
dom and gravity of men, whom they: confider 


You've had your ſhare of mirth, of meat and drink 2 
Tu time to quit the ſcene tis time to think. 


fake him; and in age forbear to animadvert 
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Nun. 5r. Touzspay, Soft. 10, 1750. 
— labor of inepalavec. i» 
_ How fooliſh is the toil of trifling cares! Erpnuinstron. 
To the RAMBLER. 

'SIR, 

S you have allowed a place in your paper to 


1 
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and, according to the forms of obſolete 
inffled that I ſhould recompence the long Ge? 
of my company with a promiſe not to leave her 
till winter. But, amidſt all her kindneſs and 


$7 


: my 
to talk of the regularity of her family, and the 
inconvenience of London hours; and at laſt let 
me know that they had purpofed that night to go 
to bed ſooner than was uſual, becauſe they were 
to riſe early in the morning to make cheeſecakes. 
This hint ſent me to my chamber, to which I 


with txkdinginicd by ol ihe ladies, whe doped 
me 
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me to excuſe ſome large fieves of leaves and 
flowers that covered two thirds of the floor, for 
they intended to diſtil them when they were dry, 
and they had no other room that ſo conveniently 
received the riſing fun. 

The ſcent of the plants hindered me from reſt, 
and therefore I roſe early in the ing with a 
reſolution to explore my new habitation. I ſtole 
by my buſy couſins iato the garden, 
where I found nothing either more great or ele- 


r 
ſufficient opportunities of knowing her charaQter, 
for ſhe was too much pleaſed with her own ac- 
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my taſte; for her part the never loved 
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17 1,5 T heſews (aid, 

The flormy forrows be with patience laid; 

Nor ace thy fortunes to be wept alone; 

Weigh other's woes, and learn to bear thy own. Keb 


MONG the various methods of conſala- 


tion, to which the miſeries inſeparable from 

223 have given occaſion, it has been, 

as I have already remarked, recommended by 

ſome writers to put the ſufferer in mind of heavier 
and more excruciating calamitics, than 

thoſe of which he has himſelf reaſun to 

This has, in all ages, been directed and prac- 
tiſed ; nd. bn condipaainywo this ceſtinn; Linkin 
the great modern maſter of the Stoick 


Ove, 


endeavoured to fortify the breaſt againſt too muck 
ſenſibility of misfortune, by enumerating the evils 
which have in former ages fallen upon the world, 
the devaſtation of wide-extended regions, the fack 
of cities, and maſſacre of nations. And the com- 


cept, and unprejudiced by authority, which, in 
queſtions that relate to the heart of man, is, in my 
opinion, more deciſive than the 

fius, ſeems to juſtify the efficacy of this procedure; 
for one of the firſt comforts which one nei 
adminiſters to another, is a relation of the like in- 
felicity, combined with circumſtances of greater 
bi 7 | -4 
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mon voice of the multitude uninſtructed by pre- 


learning of Lip- 
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Ne 
- But this medicine of the mind is like many re- 
medies applied to the body, of which, though we 


; from a great Joſs he only brings the true remedy, 
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ſee the effects, we are unacquainted with the man- 
ner of operation, and of which, therefore, fome, 
who are unwilling te ſuppoſe any thing out of the 
reach of their own ſagacity, have been inclined to 
doubt whether they have really thoſe virtues for 
which they are celebrated, and whether their repu- 


tation is not the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, and 


credulity. 

Conſolation, or comfort, are words which, in 
their proper acceptation, ſignify ſome alleviation of 
that pain to which it is not in our power to afford 
the proper and adequate remedy ; they imply ra- 
ther an augmentation of the power of bearing, 
oy © Ennis or the berths. A prifeccr is 


by which he is made patient under the inconve- 
nience of confinement. To that grief which ariſes 


who makes his friend's condition the fame as be- 


fore ; but he may be properly termed a comforter, 
who by perſuaſion extenuates the pain of 


ourſelves with the terribilis viſu forme, the various 
ſhapes of miſery, which make havock of terreſ- 
trial happineſs, range all corners almoſt without 


harveſt, and when we have built our ſchemes to 
the top, ruin their foundations. 


reſtraint, trample down our hopes at the hour of | 
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titudes that are groaning under evils heavier than 
thoſe which we have experienced, we ſhrink back 
to our own ſtate, and inſtead of repining that ſo 


much muſt be felt, learn to rejoice that we have 
not more to feel. 


By this obſervation of the miſeries of othen, 
fortitude is ſtrengthened, and the mind brought to 
a more extenſive kno of her own powers. 
As the heroes of action catch the flame from one 
another, fo they to whom providence has allotted 
the harder tafk of ſuffering with calmneſs and dig- 
nity, may animate themſelves by the remembrance 
of thoſe evils which have been laid on others, per- 
haps naturally as weak as themſelves, and bear up 

with vigour and reſolution againſt their own op- 
preſſions, when they ſee it poſſible that more ſevere 
afflictions may be born. 

There is ſtill another reaſon why, to many 
minds, the relation of other men's infelicity may 
give a laſting and continual relief. Some, not well 
inſtructed in the meaſures by which providence 
diftributes happineſs, are perhaps miſled by divines, 
who, as Bellarmine makes temporal proſperity one 
of the characters of the true church, have repre- 
ſented wealth and eaſe as the certain concomitants 
of virtue, and the unfailing reſult of the divine 
approbation. Such ſufferers are dejected in their 
misfortunes, not ſo much for what they feel, as 
for what they dread ; not becauſe they cannot ſup- 
port the ſorrows, or endure the wants, of their pre- 
ſent condition, but becauſe they conſider them as 
only the beginnings of more ſharp and more laſt- 
ing pains. To theſe mourners it is an act of the 
8 t» maven the calamities which 
„ | 
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red; to inform them that one evidence of a future 
ſtate is the uncertainty of any preſent. reward for 
—— — from the higheſt 
authority, of the diſtreſſes and penury of. men of: 
. 
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con» 
rr 
gence is expoſed to contumely, — 3; 


together; its miſeries bring no alleviations; ihe n 
ſtate in which every virtue is obſcured, and in 
which no eunduct can avoid reproach ; a ſtate in 


t ruſh upon poverty, with the ſame eagerneſs with 


miſeries of diſtreſs. Thoſe for whom Lintend my 


the defire of that wealth, which is chiefly to 1 


valued, as it ſecures us from poverty; far it is 
more uſeful for defence than acquiſition, and is 
- - Sam able to procure good as to exclude 
| Yet there are always ſome whoſe paſſions or fol. 
lies lead. them to a conduct oppoſite to the general 
maxims and practice of mankind ; ſome who ſeem 


which others avoid it; who ſee their revenues 
hourly leflened, and the eftates which they inherit 
reſolution to change their courſe of life ; who per- 
ſevere againſt all remonftrances, and go forward 
precipice of deſtruction. 

It is not my purpoſe, in this paper, to expoſtu- 


| ate with ſuch as ruin their fortunes by expenſive 


carry on with the ſame vanity that prompted them 
to begin, chuſing, as it happens in a thouſand other 
caſes, the remote evil before the lighter, and defer- 
ring the ſhame of repentance till they incur the 


preſent admonitions, are the thoughtlels, the neg- 


ligent, 
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hgent, and the diſſolute; who having, by the vici- 
euſneſs of their own inclinations, or the ſeduce. 
ments of alluring companions, been engaged in 
habits of expence, and accuſtomed to move in a 
certain round of pleaſures diſproportioned to their 
condition, are without power to extricate them- 
ſelves from the inchantments of cuſtom, avoid 
thought becauſe they know it will be painful, and 
continue, from day to day, and from month to 
month, to anticipate their revenues, and fink every 
x nc] deeper into the gulphs of uſury and extor- 


R 
not be imputed to the vehemence of ſudden paſ- 
ſion; nor can the miſchief which it produces be 
extenuated as the 1 — act, which 


Þt is the fine of almoſt every palicn; whemit hes 
paſſed the bounds which. nature preſcribes, to 
counteract its own purpoſe. Too much rage hin- 
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eagerneſs of profit is nay Gomes EE 
too much r 


— — be torn to pieces 
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byuilorand jockeys, vintners and attornies, who | 
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1 his eſtate, by vain or vicious expences, 


rapted by their intereſt, men who live by the riots 
which they encourage, and who know that when- 


| ever their pupil grows wiſe, they ſhall loſe their 


power. Yet with ſuch flatteries, if they could laſt, 
might the cravings of vanity, which is ſeldom very 
delicate, be fatisfied ; but the time is always haſten- 
ing forward when this triumph, poor as it is, ſhall 
vaniſh, and when thoſe who now ſurround them 
with odſequiouſneſs and compliments, fawn among 
his equipage, and animate his riots, ſhall turn 
upon him with inſolence, and reproach him with 
the vices promoted by themſelves. 

And as little pretenſions has the man, who 


degrees of pleaſure than are obtained 
4 To make any happineſs fincere it is 
neceſſary that we believe it to be kſting ; fince what- 
ever we ſuppoſe ourſelves in danger of lofing, muſt 
be enjoyed with folicitude and uneaſineſs, and the 
more value we ſet upon it, the more muſt the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſion be imbittered. Ho can he then be 
envied for his felicity, who knows that its conti- 


nuance cannot be expected, and who is conſcious 


that a very ſhort time will give him up to the gripe 

of poverty, which will be harder to be borne, as 

he has given way to more exceſſes, wantoned in 

_ abundance, and indulged his appetites with 
3 ? 


ene 
to complete the pleaſure of expence; for it may be 
generally remarked of thoſe who ſquander what 
they know their fortune not ſufficient to allow, 
that in their moſt jovial expence, there always 
breaks out ſome proof of diſcontent and impa- 
tence ; they either ſcatter with a kind of wild def- 
peration, 


5 

| g wine 
and riot, and conſider it as the firſt buſineſs of the 
them to retreat from ruin. | 

_ But this poor broken fatisfaftion is of ſhort 
continuance, and muſt be expiated by a long ſeries 
of miſery and regret. In a ſhort time the creditor 
grows impatient, the laſt acre is fold, the paſſions 
and appetites ſtill continue their tyranny, with 
the remainder of life paſſes away in vain repent- 
| ance, or impotent deſire. 


END of the FIRST VOLUME. 


